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ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON  THE 

HEALTH  OF  THE  RURAL  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

For  the  Year  1897. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  Council. 
Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  Report  on  the 
health  of  your  district  in  the  year  1897,  which  includes  a brief 
account  of  its  vital  statistics,  of  its  administration,  and  of  its 
sanitary  state  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1.  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  powers  possessed  by  County  Councils  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  administrative  areas  have  resulted  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  transferring  of  a considerable  acreage  and  popu- 
lation from  the  rural  to  urban  districts.  As  these  transfers 
have  taken  place  at  varying  dates  during  the  year  instead  of 
at  its  end,  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
vital  statistics  of  your  district  with  accuracy.  I made  re-pre- 
sentations at  the  time  to  the  clerks  of  the  different  authorities 
concerned,  and  have  referred  to  the  subject  in  my  annual 
reports;  but  as  my  complaints  have  received  no  attention,  I 
assume  the  matter  is  regarded  as  of  no  importance.  While 
I am  relieved  of  responsibility,  however,  I cannot  but  regret 
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some  of  my  figures  are  less  satisfactory  to  me  personally  than 
I could  wish  them  to  be. 


The  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District 
at  the  last  census  (1891)  was  29,747.  At  the  previous  census 
in  1881  it  was  28,008.  Since  the  last  census  2,515  of  pop- 
ulation have  been  taken  from  your  jurisdiction.  Had  your 
district  been  left  undisturbed  its  population  in  the  middle  of 
1897,  ^ is  estimated,  would  have  numbered  30,790.  It  is 
now  taken  at  28,275. 

The  natural  increase  of  population,  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  was  314. 


The  acreage  of  the  district  is  85,814.  It  was  87,599  in 
1891,  1,785  acres,  much  of  it  agricultural  land,  having  been 
added  to  the  towns.  The  average  population  to  the  acre  was 
0.32,  or  one  person  to  about  3 acres. 


686  births  and  375  deaths  were  registered  as  having 
occurred  in  your  district  during  the  year.  Of  the  births  329 
were  those  of  males  and  357  were  those  of  females.  55  of 
the  births  were  illegitimate,  of  which  28  were  males  and  27 
females.  Of  the  deaths  218  were  those  of  males  and  157 
those  of  females. 


The  births  and  deaths  in  each  quarter  were  as  follows  : 
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The  birth-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District 
in  1897  was  24^2  per  1,000  of  the  population.  It  was  24^8  per 
1,000  in  1896,  26' 2 in  1895,  22^5  in  1 894,  and  25 '9  in  1893.  The 
death-rate  was  13^2  per  1,000  living.  But  77  persons  died  in 
the  district  who  were  not  permanently  resident  in  it,  and 
deducting  these  the  death-rate  was  only  io-5  per  1,000. 
These  are  the  lowest  death-rates  recorded  in  your  district. 

The  mean  birth-rate  in  ten  years — 1887  to  1896 — was  25-6, 
and  the  mean  death-rate  was  15*5  per  1,000  persons  living. 
Upon  comparing  the  mean  birth-rate  and  the  mean  death- 
rate  with  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  of  the  year  under 
review,  we  find  the  birth-rate  was  i-4  and  the  death-rate  was 
2-3  below  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1887-96. 

In  1897  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales  was  29^7  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  in  1896, 
and  lower  than  any  other  year  on  record  with  the  exception 
of  1894;  compared  with  the  average  in  ten  years  1887-96  the 
birth-rate  of  1897  shows  a decrease  of  ro  per  1,000.  The 
death-rate  in  1897  was  17*4  per  1,000,  which  is  lower  than 
the  death-rate  in  any  previous  year  excepting  1894  and 
1896;  compared  with  the  average  in  the  ten  years  1887-96, 
the  death-rate  in  1897  shows  a decrease  of  1*2  per  1,000. 

The  death-rate  in  rural  districts — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
areas  outside  the  boundaries  of  urban  sanitary  districts — was 
i'5‘8  per  1,000  of  the  rural  population.  The  mean  annual 
death-rate  in  country  districts  in  the  ten  years  1887-96  was 
i7’o  per  1,000. 

I he  birth-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District 
in  1897  was  3*5  below  the  birth-rate  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  4-5  below  the  mean  birth-rate  in  the  ten  years  1887-96. 
I lie  death-rate  was  4^2  below  the  death-rate  of  England  and 
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Wales,  and  5^4  below  the  mean  annual  death-rate  of  the  ten 
years  1887-96.  Deducting  the  deaths  among  strangers,  it  was 
6'g  below  the  general  death-rate  of  the  year,  and  8’i  below 
the  mean  death-rate  of  ten  years.  It  was  2’6  below  the 
death-rate  in  country  districts ; or,  deducting  the  deaths 
among  temporary  residents,  5^3  below  it;  and  it  was  3’8 
below  the  mean  annual  death-rate  in  rural  districts  in  the  ten 
years  1886-97,  or>  deducting  the  deaths  among  strangers,  6’5 
below  it. 

If  we  compare  the  death-rate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural 
Sanitary  District  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years  with  the  death- 
rate  of  England  and  Wales,  and  also  with  that  of  the  rural 
registration  sub-districts  in  the  same  years,  we  find  it  was  in 
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fluctuations  are 

not  so 

arbitrary  as  they  may  seem 

When  they  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  your  district  they 
represent  outbreaks,  more  or  less  extended,  of  preventable 
disease.  For  example,  the  1894  fluctuation  represents  the 
Newport  enteric  fever  outbreak. 


Male  and  Female  In  1 897,  "j'1  males  per  1,000  of  th  o inhabitants  of  your 

ihatii  rate.  district,  and  5'5  females,  died. 
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Of  the  375  deaths  registered  55  were  those  of  children  infant 
under  one  year  of  age.  The  proportion  of  deaths  under  one 
year  of  age  to  registered  births  was  79' 8 per  1,000.  'Flic 
mean  proportion  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  92^4  per  1,000. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
to  1,000  registered  births  in  England  and  Wales  was  156, 
which  was  8 per  1,000  above  the  mean  proportion  of  the  ten 
years  1887-96. 

26  children,  2i-6  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths,  died  under 
five  years;  and  26  children,  or  yi  per  cent  of  the 
deaths,  died  between  one  and  five  years  of  age.  The  deaths 
between  one  year  and  sixty-five  numbered  185,  or  4T3  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths. 

135  persons  died  at  65  and  upwards.  They  represented  Mortality  of  the 

aged. 

36m  per  cent  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages.  30  of  them  died 
between  65  and  70,  44  between  70  and  80,  41  between  80 
and  go,  and  one,  the  widow  of  a surgeon,  died  at  Bembridge 
at  90.  This  was  the  greatest  age  at  death  registered  in  your 
district  in  1 897. 

Of  those  who  died  in  the  district  77,  so  far  as  can  be  Deaths  of  stran- 

gers  in  the 

traced,  did  not  form  part  of  its  regular  population.  1 here  District, 
were  probably  more.  28  of  the  ordinary  urban  population 
died  in  the  Workhouse.  15  persons  died  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  1 1 of  whom  were  residents  in  Island  towns,  and  4 
were  strangers  to  the  Island.  30  deaths  occurred  in  the 
Consumption  Hospital,  at  St.  Lawrence,  among  people  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  had  come  here  to 
die.  Three  dead  bodies,  one  of  which  was  that  of  a Ryde 
resident,  were  found  upon  the  shore,  and  a town  dweller  died 
while  visiting  friends  in  the  country. 


There  were  apparently  7 deaths  from  one  or  another  form  Deaths  from 

violence. 
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of  violence,  for  while  a stranger  was  found  dead  upon  the 
shore  at  Freshwater,  with  nothing  upon  him  to  identify  him, 
and  his  condition  affording  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  death, 
the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  was  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  found  to  die.  There  were  3 clear 
cases  of  suicide — one  from  drowning,  one  from  shooting,  and 
one  man  cut  his  throat.  An  Artilleryman  accidentally  fell 
from  the  cliff  at  Freshwater  and  was  drowned,  a ladder  fell 
upon  a man  at  Carisbrooke  and  fractured  his  skull,  and  a 
dead  body  was  found  upon  the  shore  in  the  parish  of  Cal- 
bourne,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  he 
was  drowned.  In  1897  r8  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were 
due  to  violence,  and  0^24  of  the  population  died  a violent 
death.  In  1896  the  deaths  by  violence  were  equal  to  q’g  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths  and  to  o-66  per  1000  of  the  population, 
and  in  1895  to  2'6  per  cent,  and  0^47  per  1000.  The  mean 
percentage  of  deaths  from  violence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural 
Sanitary  District  in  the  ten  years  1887-96  was  3.5.  The  deaths 
referred  to  various  forms  of  violence  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1897  were  in  the  proportion  of  0-62  of  the  population, 
against  o-68  and  o-64  in  the  previous  two  years.  On  z6'3 
per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  inquests 
were  held. 

Mortality  from 

certain  diseases. 

Zymotic  diseases 

included. 


The  375  deaths  from  all  causes  included- 


2 attributed  to  diphtheria. 

9 ,,  enteric  fever. 

5 ,,  measles. 

3 .,  whooping  cough. 

3 ,,  diarrhoea. 


Zymotic  Death-  The  22  deaths  attributed  to  different  forms  of  zymotic 
diseases  were  equal  to  a death-rate  of  0^77  per  1,000  of  the 
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population,  and  to  a percentage  of  5-8  of  the  deaths.  The 
zymotic  death-rate  of  the  nine  preceding  years  was  o-8y,  0^42, 
r6,  o'b-j,  i'64,  i '43,  o-82,  rs8,  and  0^84  per  1,000  respec- 
tively. The  mean  zymotic  death-rate  in  your  district  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  ro6.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1897  corresponded  to  a rate  of  2-15 
per  1,000  living  against  2’iy,  2'2i,  r8i,  and  f 1 7 in  the 
previous  four  years.  The  average  annual  zymotic  death-rate 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  past  decennium,  1881-90, 
was  2'3o  per  1,000;  against  3*95,  4"  1 5 , and  3 ■ 3 8 per  1,000 
respectively  in  the  three  decennia  comprised  in  the  period 
1 85  1-80. 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  or  consumption  numbered  61,  Phthisis, 
equivalent  to  a rate  of  2'  15  per  1,000  of  the  population.  30 
of  these  occurred  in  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, and  one  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  among  strangers  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  deducting  these,  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  among  Island  residents  was  ros  per  1,000.  Of 
these  all  save  two  were  residents  of  your  district.  If  these 
deaths  be  deducted  the  rate  will  be  reduced  to  o'gg.  The 
percentage  of  phthisis  to  all  the  deaths  was  i6'2,  or  deducting 
the  deaths  of  strangers  to  the  Island,  8‘o,  and  of  strangers  to 
your  district,  yy.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
to  all  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  is  9'3. 

44  persons,  5 of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  district,  died  Lung  disease, 
from  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy.  This  is  equal  to 
i\5  per  1,000  living,  and  1 1 ' 7 per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  The 
mean  death-rate  in  these  diseases  is  3^3  per  1,000. 

26  persons,  4 of  whom  were  strangers  to  the  district,  died  Heart  disease, 
from  heart  disease.  The  deaths  from  heart  disease  were 
equivalent  to  a rate  of  0*91  per  1,000.  The  mean  death-rate 
from  heart  disease  in  England  and  Wales  is  03  per  1,000. 


Cancer. 


Scrofula. 


Notified  diseases. 


A low  Death- 
rate. 


ro 

The  percentage  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  to  all  the  deaths 
was  77. 

There  were  13  deaths  from  cancer,  37  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths.  The  mean  percentage  of  deaths  from  cancer  to  all 
the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  is  27. 

15  cases  were  registered  as  having  died  from  one  of  the 
different  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  other  than  phthisis. 
This  is  equal  to  4/0  per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  The  mean 
percentage  of  deaths  from  this  class  of  disease  to  all  the 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  is  3‘6. 

54  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  notified  in  1897.  The 
notifications  were  equal  to  i'8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
They  included  1 9 cases  of  scarlatina,  1 2 of  diphtheria,  1 4 of 
enteric  fever,  and  9 of  erysipelas. 

1897  was  a year  °f  low  death-rates.  The  death-rate  of 
England  and  Wales  (i7'4)  was  the  lowest  on  record  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  1896  ( 1 7 • 1 ) and  1894  (i6-6),  and  it  was 
1 * 2 below  the  mean  of  ten  years.  The  death-rate  of  your 
district  (i3'z)  was  the  lowest  on  record,  and  probably  the 
lowest  it  has  ever  known,  being  27  below  the  average  of  ten 
years  (1887-96).  By  deducting  the  deaths  of  the  most  tem- 
porary visitors — those  who  died  in  the  Consumption  Hospital 
— it  is  further  reduced  to  i2'2.  It  is  not  possible  to  account 
for  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  by  pointing  to  one  par- 
ticular circumstance.  Poor  crowded  districts  have  been 
added  to  the  towns,  but  with  them  have  gone  some  of  the 
best  residential  areas  you  possessed,  in  which,  however,  a 
visitor  occasionally  died.  I am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
decrease  in  the  main  to  improved  sanitation,  and  also  largely 
to  the  operation  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Act,  and  to  the 
population  becoming  slowly  educated — by  the  visits  of  your 


officers  chiefly — to  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
drinking  pure  water,  breathing  pure  air,  and  living  in  healthy 
dwellings. 


(A)  Tabic  of  Deaths  during  the  Year  1897,  in  the  Rural  Sanitary  District 
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(B)  Table  of  Population,  Births,  and  of  New  Cases  of  Infectious 
during  the  year  1897,  i'1  ^ie  ^s'e  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary 
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Totals  

29,747 
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Diseases,  insert  in  the  columns  with  blank  headings  the 
of  the  Isolation  Hospital  used  by  the  sick  of  the  District, 
is  situated. — No  Isolation  Hospital. 
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District. — Yes.  Since  when  ? January  1st,  1890.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
notifiable  in  the  District,  and  fill  the  columns  accordingly.  Slate  here  the  name 
in  which  such  Hospital  is  situated;  and  if  not  within  the  District,  state  where  it 


2.  THE  SANITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  year  1897  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
your  district,  inasmuch  as  it  marked  the  completion  of  the 
triennial  term  of  office  of  a new  administrative  body  created 
to  redress  the  past  and  elected  by  the  popular  vote  ostensibly 
to  safeguard  with  a single  eye  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
interest  of  the  community. 

The  history  of  the  year  is  a record  of  the  incidence  of 
preventable  disease  and  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  of  any  other  circumstance,  which 
may  directly  or  remotely,  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  affect 
the  public  health  in  a district  of  great  potential  importance. 
For  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District — bounded  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sea,  and  by  reasons  of  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate  and  the  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery — attracts  many 
strangers  who  but  for  its  sanitary  defects  would  visit  it  in 
greater  numbers.  Even  now,  its  expanding  fishing  villages  and 
ancient  boroughs,  gradually  growing  up  to  the  dimensions  of 
modern  towns,  demand  and  must  have  the  sanitary  necessities 
of  the  life  and  knowledge  of  to-day  if  their  whole  future  is 
not  to  be  prejudiced.  Their  material  interests  require  the 
application  of  broad  views  and  wise  administration,  and  with- 
out them  these  interests  must  fail,  for  the  interests  of  the 
individual  will  then  triumph  over  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  the  individual  be  a small  ratepayer  or  an 
aggregation  of  small  ratepayers,  or  a large  owner  of  land,  or 
several  owners  of  land.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  health,  to  the  guardianship  of  which  you  were 
appointed,  coincide  in  a very  marked  degree  with  the  far  less 
considerable  material  interests  of  the  population  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District,  and  in  so  far  as  its  sanitary 
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interests  have  been  promoted,  as  in  honour  they  were  bound 
to  be,  its  material  interests  have  been  furthered,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  have  been  neglected  from  any  cause,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  its  material  interests  have  been  hindered. 

Of  the  zymotic  diseases  present  in  your  district  during  the 
year  under  review,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and 
erysipelas  are  notifiable,  and  measles  and  whooping  cough 
which  you  do  not  require  to  be  notified. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  measles  was  very  prevalent  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic  of  con- 
siderable severity,  but  its  incidence  was  most  severe  in  the 
Calbourne  and  Arreton  districts;  a case  was  convalescing  from 
scarlatina  at  Haven  Street;  and  whooping  cough  was 
epidemic  at  Brading.  In  June  two  cases  of  scarlatina 
occurred  in  a cottage  at  Niton,  the  person  having  been  con- 
veyed apparently  from  Ventnor.  In  July  three  cases  in  one 
family  who  had  visited  Ventnor  were  notified  at  Wroxall.  In 
September  there  was  a case  of  the  disease  at  Freshwater, 
which  developed  immediately  after  the  patient,  a visitor, 
arrived  there.  In  March  a patient  developed  scarlatina  upon 
arriving  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Whitecroft.  At  the:  end  of 
October  a pupil  attending  the  Parkhurst  (Carisbrooke)  Board 
School  developed  the  disease  in  a warder’s  family  at  Park- 
hurst Prison,  and  an  infant  had  the  disease  about  the  same 
time  in  the  married  quarters  at  Parkhurst  Barracks.  In 
November  another  ease  in  the  same  family  occurred  at  Park- 
hurst Prison,  and  a Workhouse  boy  attending  the  Parkhurst 
Board  School  had  the  disease  and  infected  another  boy.  In 
December  two  children  attending  primary  schools  in  Newport 
had  the  disease  at  Shide.  The  mother  of  one  of  these 
children  had  the  disease,  and  from  the  house  of  the  other 
child  the  poison  was  conveyed,  apparently,  to  two  children 
at  Standen  Kims.  Scarlatina  was  epidemic  in  Newport  at  the 
time,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  was  treated  for  it  in  the  Station 
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Hospital  at  Parkhurst  Barracks.  In  August  the  case  of  a 
pupil  teacher  at  Arreton  Schools  suffering  from  diphtheria  was 
notified.  There  were  two  or  three  cases  of  mild  sore  throat 
among  the  children  in  the  village  at  the  time.  In  October  a 
case  occurred  among  the  children  in  the  married  quarters  at 
Parkhurst  Barracks.  In  July  there  was  a case  in  Westminster 
Lane,  near  Newport,  and  in  October  a child  had  diphtheria  in 
an  insanitary  cottage  at  Staplers,  near  Newport.  In  November 
there  was  a case  in  a thatched  farmhouse  near  Whiteley  Bank, 
in  which  there  were  cases  in  previous  years.  In  December 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  the  children 
attending  the  very  insanitary  British  Schools  at  Niton.  Five 
cases  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  December  also 
there  were  two  cases  at  Whitwell,  the  poison  having  appa- 
rently been  imported  into  the  village.  In  March  there  were 
two  cases  of  enteric  fever  among  the  patients  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Whitecroft.  It  was  thought  probable  workmen 
residing  in  Newport  during  the  typhoid  epidemic  left  the 
poison  on  the  surface  and  that  it  found  its  way  to  the  well 
water  by  soakage.  In  July  a case  was  notified  at  Yaverland 
in  a house  with  very  insanitary  adjuncts,  and  in  July  a case 
was  notified  at  Bembridge.  In  the  same  month  a case  was 
notified  at  Haylands.  In  March  there  was  a case  of  enteric 
fever  at  Totland,  and  in  the  same  month  another  case  was 
notified,  but  the  two  cases  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
one  another.  In  May  a case  was  notified  at  Carisbrooke,  the 
patient  having  drunk  from  an  impure  soak  well,  and  in 
December  a mtin  died  from  enteric  fever  in  that  village. 
There  was  a very  doubtful  case  at  Porch  field  in  July,  and  a 
case  in  Gunville  in  August.  In  July  there  was  a case  in  the 
warders’  quarters  at  Parkhurst  Prison,  and  in  September  one 
of  the  soldiers  at  Parkhurst  Barracks  was  in  the  Station 
Hospital  with  the  disease.  In  November  there  was  a case  in 
the  same  hospital,  imported  from  Winchester.  Measles  pre- 
vailed at  Arreton,  in  the  Calbourne  district  at  Locks'  Green 
and  Porchfield,  in  the  Northwood  district,  and  in  other 
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places  in  the  Island.  Whooping  cough  was  also  widely 
prevalent  at  Brading,  Newchurch,  Arreton,  Merstone,  Black- 
water,  Wootton,  and  elsewhere.  The  nine  cases  of  ordinary 
idiopathic  erysipelas  notified  were  not  confined  to  any 
special  locality  in  your  district. 

Not  only  is  the  Act  for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infec-  Compulsory 

notification  of 

tious  diseases  in  accord  with  the  principle  upon  which  all  infectious 
good  government  is  founded — the  promotion  of  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people— but,  like  the 
Vaccination  Acts,  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  laws  ever 
enacted,  having  regard  to  the  money  cost  of  disease,  for  the 
experience  of  your  district  and  that  of  all  other  districts  in 
which  it  is  in  force,  is  that  its  effect  is  to  control  the  spread 
of  disease,  while  it  works  without  friction  or  prejudice  to  the 
private  interests  of  the  individual  when  it  is  properly  ad- 
ministered. Among  the  diseases  notified  is  erysipelas.  If 
the  disease  notified  is  that  intended  by  the  Act,  no  benefit  to 
the  public  health  has  accrued  in  your  district  by  its  notifica- 
tion, and  if  something  else  is  intended  it  should  be  defined. 

I have  not  advised  you  hitherto  to  include  measles  among  the 
notifiable  diseases.  I have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  poison  is  communicated  during  incubation,  and  that  in 
your  district  measles  is  frequently  unattended  by  a medical  man. 

But  having  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  recent  epidemic,  and 
having  observed  how  sharply  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
checked  before  it  had  made  much  way  in  a district  when 
primary  school  managers  have  called  upon  me  to  recommend 
the  closure  of  their  schools  because  the  attendances  were 
dwindling,  I am  inclined  to  believe  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  are  best  served  by  the  notification  of  measles  even  in 
such  a district  as  yours.  It  would  at  least  be  a great  con- 
venience to  be  informed  of  the  existence  in  any  locality  of 
measles,  and  of  whooping  cough  also. 

I have  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  the  school  atten- 
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dances  dwindle  during  the  presence  of  measles — and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  whooping  cough — the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  called  to  the  fact 
usually  after  it  is  of  little  sanitary  advantage  to  know 
of  its  presence,  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  closed. 
This  is  usually  done  by  the  school  managers  or  the 
schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  that  if  the  certificate  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  be  given  the  school  is  credited 
with  the  average  attendance  of  the  year,  and  as  the  grant  is 
shared  with  the  master,  he  is  equally  interested  with  the 
managers  in  the  closure  of  the  schools  when  the  attendances 
fall  below  the  average.  But  however  accommodating  the 
sanitary  authorities  may  be,  they  are  not  directly  interested  in 
the  income  of  the  school,  but  they  are  interested  in  checking 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  I think,  therefore,  the 
schoolmasters  should  reciprocate  the  assistance  given  them 
by  aiding  the  sanitary  authority  in  their  work,  and  especially 
as  they  would  be  assisting  themselves  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  suggest  you  issue  to  every  master  of  a public  elemen- 
tary school  forms  and  stamped  wrappers.  These  forms 
should  be  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
forthwith  when  a child  is  absent  from  school  because  it 
is  suffering  from  infectious  disease — scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken  pox.  If  upon  investi- 
gation the  notification  be  confirmed,  the  other  children  in 
the  house  would  be  forbidden  to  attend  school,  a certificate 
would  be  given  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  effect 
that  the  children  were  prevented  from  attendance  at  school 
between  certain  dates,  and  the  Education  Department  would 
credit  the  school  with  the  average  attendance  of  these  par- 
ticular children  during  the  period  covered  by  the  certificate. 
By  the  isolation  of  the  earliest  cases  the  closure  of  the  schools 
may  be  prevented,  and  the  grant  would  not  suffer  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  particular  children. 


Isolation. 


The  interests  of  the  public  health  are  not  served  by  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  if 
their  poisons  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  blood  of  the  iron- 
infected.  To  secure  this  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  you 
descend  the  social  scale,  and  no  one  knows  who  is  not  in 
contact  with  it  the  misery  which  a case  of  scarlatina  or 
diphtheria  brings  to  a crowded  cottage  home.  Such  precau- 
tions are  taken  as  can  be,  not  only  because  it  is  right  and 
is  demanded,  but  because  the  mother  dreads  lest  if  another 
child  is  infected  it  may  die.  Shunned  by  the  neighbours, 
with  the  sick  child  to  nurse,  with  the  other  children  to  wash 
and  dress,  with  a baby  at  her  breast  to  attend  to,  perhaps, 
with  the  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  and  needlework  of  the 
family  to  do,  the  lot  of  the  poor  mother  when  infectious 
disease  enters  her  cottage  is,  indeed,  a hard  one.  The 
woman  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  peasantry  does  her  part  bravely 
in  life,  but  who  gives  her  the  sympathy  she  needs  in  the 
greatest  stress  she  knows  ? The  pseudo-philanthropy  and 
sentimentalism  of  the  day  ignores  this  silent  suffering. 
Sufficient  for  it  that  the  rates  are  saved  at  the  woman’s  cost, 
that  by  her  labours  the  community  are  freed  from  the  costs 
of  their  own  protection. 

Not  long  since  I was  told  by  a late  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  a great  northern  city  that  its  primary  schools  were 
never  closed  for  scarlatina  or  diphtheria,  that  the  parents 
themselves  send  for  the  ambulance  for  the  removal  to  the 
isolation  hospital  of  a case  of  scarlatina  when  it  occurs,  and 
if  they  did  not,  public  opinion  among  their  neighbours  would 
quickly  bring  pressure  upon  them  to  do  so.  The  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District  have 
for  many  years,  for  at  least  twelve  years,  regarded  the 
provision  of  an  isolation  hospital  lor  their  district  as  a 
sanitary  necessity.  Recognizing  this  they  rightly  concluded 
such  a hospital  should  be  well  equipped  and  kept  in  working 
order,  and  that  the  most  economical  and  efficient  plan  would 
be  the  provision  of  one  isolation  hospital  by  the  different 
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authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
Island.  The  towns  were  communicated  with,  but  they  res- 
ponded only  feebly,  and  at  length,  at  a meeting  of  your 
predecessors,  the  Local  Government  Poor  Law  Inspector 
suggested  that  two  isolation  hospitals — one  for  each  Medene 
— should  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the  towns.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted.  Subsebuently  the  Shanklin  Local 
Board  invited  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  the  Local 
Boards  of  Sandown  and  Ventnor  to  join  them  in  providing 
an  isolation  hospital.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  a site 
was  selected,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  purchase, 
subject  to  consent.  The  different  authorities  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  committee,  and  a provisional 
order  was  applied  for.  A Local  Government  Board  enquiry 
was  held  at  which  it  transpired,  that  on  account  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  medical  men  of  Ventnor,  the  Local  Board 
of  that  town  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  combination  and 
build  a hospital  for  themselves.  As  an  agreement  could  not 
be  arranged  between  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  the 
authorities  of  Sandown  and  Shanklin  as  the  latter  required 
the  former  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  rateable  value, 
the  Rural  Authority  resolved  to  build  a hospital  for  the  whole 
of  their  district.  But  Ventnor,  without  communicating  with 
your  Council,  having  already  had  experience  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  rateable  value  of  your  district  could  be  appro- 
priated, applied  to  the  County  Council  for  an  order  consti- 
tuting themselves  and  the  rural  parishes  they  selected, 
extending  fully  six  miles  from  Ventnor,  a joint  Hospital 
district.  They  did  not  deem  it  foreign  to  the  comity  which 
should  exist  among  authorities  administering  a given  area  to 
agitate  in  your  district,  representing  to  the  councils  of  the 
respective  parishes  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  consent  to  the 
arrangement  they  proposed  than  to  contribute  to  a hospital 
for  the  whole  of  your  district,  which  is  manifestly  unfair  and 
absurd.  Of  course  the  order  was  granted,  and  equally,  of 
course,  it  was  confirmed  on  your  appeal.  It  is  of  no  use 


having  County  Councils  if  they  are  not  left  with  full  responsi- 
bility, even  if  sectional  interests  manifestly  sway  them.  So 
you  lost  for  hospital  purposes  / 22,710  of  rateable  value,  a 
penny  on  which  would  produce  about/  95,  and  would  nearly 
repay  a loan  of  / 2,000.  But  no  hospital  has  been  built  in 
the  Undercliff  Isolation  Hospital  district,  which  I am  told  is 
governed  by  the  Ventnor  District  Council  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Councils  of  the  included  parishes.  As  you  are  not 
even  represented,  though  the  parishes  arc  within  your  juris- 
diction, you  have  not  the  slightest  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  If,  however,  you  had  broken  faith  and  ignored  your 
pledges,  pressure  would  very  properly  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  you. 

It  would  have  been  most  unworthy,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising,  had  you  relinquished  the  idea  of  making 
provision  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases,  leaving  the 
responsibility  with  the  superior  authorities.  But  you  acknow- 
ledged your  obligations  and  advertised  for  a site  for  a 
hospital.  As  there  was  no  response  to  either  of  your  adver- 
tisements, you  selected  sites  which  would  be  suitable  in  the 
only  possible  situation,  namely  in  the  geographical  centre  of 
your  district.  You  made  application  to  purchase  some  of 
these  sites,  but  the  terms  were  such  as  would  not  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  One  of  the 
owners,  however,  offered  you  an  outlying  meadow  of  his 
property,  and  this  you  agreed  to  purchase  subject  to  consent. 
Plans  were  prepared  and  you  applied  for  consent  to  borrow 
the  necessary  funds,  and  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  in  September.  The  only  opposition  came  from  the 
Asylum  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  because  the  pro- 
posed site  was  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  Asylum. 
Such  an  old-time  objection  at  the  present  day  seems  puerile. 
The  facts  concerning  the  spread  of  infection  are  perfectly 
well  known,  as  the  Inspector  pointed  out  at  the  inquiry. 
Isolation  hospitals  in  large  cities  are  surrounded  by  houses, 
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and  their  neighbourhoods  are  freer  from  infectious  diseases 
than  others,  because  cases  which  may  occur  in  them  are  so 
readily  transferred  to  the  hospital.  The  objection  voiced  a 
baseless  superstition.  Any  isolation  hospital  which  will  meet 
your  needs  must  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asylum, 
because  that  is  the  centre  of  your  district.  The  Asylum  may 
have  been  built  elsewhere  and  have  met  the  general  con- 
venience, but  an  isolation  hospital  cannot  meet  the  general 
convenience  if  placed  elsewhere.  Moreover,  as  regards  any 
sentimental  objection,  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
irretrievably  damaged  by  the  presence  of  the  Asylum,  which 
has  deteriorated  it  in  a much  more  practical  manner  than  a 
hospital  would  do.  Before  finally  sanctioning  the  loan  the 
Local  Government  Board  requested  you,  as  is  done  always 
before  sanction  is  given  to  borrow  money  for  isolation  hos- 
pital purposes,  to  pass  a formal  resolution  undertaking  not  to 
isolate  smallpox  in  the  building.  This  you  declined  to  do,  or 
rather  you  passed  a resolution  abandoning  the  site  without 
first  rescinding  the  resolution — after  notice — which  you  passed 
approving  it.  The  reasons  urged  were  that  smallpox  was  the 
only  disease  which  required  isolation,  and  that  the  expense 
would  involve  a perceptibly  larger  sanitary  rate.  I say  nothing 
about  the  strong  representation  of  the  County  Council  upon 
your  Council  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sanitary  interests 
of  your  district  are  handicapped,  but  I would  point  out  that 
your  rateable  value  is  increasing,  and  that  the  most  certain 
mode  of  hastening  its  increase  is  to  obtain  for  your  district 
a good  sanitary  reputation,  which  you  will  not  do  until  you 
have  made  provision  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  disease. 
After  the  expenditure  of  infinite  labour  anil  time  through  a 
long  series  of  years  you  have  declined,  as  a sanitary  authority 
solemnly  charged  with  serious  obligations,  to  advance  in  this 
matter  along  the  path  of  progress  upon  which  you  had 
entered. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  there  seems  to  exist  an 


unaccountable  want  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  some  upon 
the  subject  of  the  infectiveness  of  smallpox,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  especially 
when  cases  of  smallpox  were  isolated  in  the  hospital  at  the 
Workhouse.  The  poisons  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  are 
not  communicated  through  the  air  beyond  the  building  in 
which  those  diseases  are  isolated,  but  the  poison  of  smallpox 
will  travel  considerable  distances.  Hence,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  isolate  smallpox  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a public 
institution,  and  no  case  of  the  disease  should  be  isolated 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  any  dwelling  house.  Very 
fortunately,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  smallpox 
rarely  visits  the  Isle  of  Wight — there  have  been  only  two 
cases  imported  into  your  district  in  15  years — and  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  brought  to  one  of  the  urban  districts  as  to  the 
rural  district.  It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
the  County  Council  should  provide  means  for  its  isolation. 

But  if  the  present  system  of  isolated  action  continues  without 
regard  to  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  Island  as  a whole,  and 
smallpox  should  appear  in  your  district,  the  result  would 
almost  certainly  be  most  disastrous  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  If 
you  had  an  isolation  hospital  established  on  the  site  you  had 
chosen,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  isolate  smallpox  in 
connection  with  it  at  a sufficient  distance;  but  as  matters 
stand  the  case  would  have  to  be  isolated  in  the  house  in 
which  it  occurred,  the  other  inmates  being  placed  in  quaran- 
tine, if  possible.  It  would  almost  certainly  spread,  and  may 
cost  tbe  community  thousands  of  pounds. 

In  a district  like  the  Isle  of  Wight — with  its  thirty-seven  M.mey  Loss 

from  l’reven  tabic 

sanitary  “authorities” — dominated  by  sectional  interests,  and  Disuse, 
in  which  the  “ personal”  enters  so  largely  into  all  questions, 

I admit  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  best  disposed  to  take  broad 
views  of  the  common  welfare.  The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  people  demanded  the  provision  of  an 
isolation  hospital  in  the  centre  of  your  district,  and  accor- 
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dingly  your  Council  caused  plans  to  be  prepared,  agreed  to 
purchase  a particular  site,  and  applied  for  sanction  for  a loan, 
and  at  the  last  moment  a chimera,  the  exhibition  of  a phan- 
tom, was  ostensibly  sufficient  to  suddenly  change  the  minds 
of  the  majority.  But  this  was  not  so  in  reality.  A number 
of  minor  influences  were  working,  to  judge  by  what  was  said 
in  justification  of  the  action  taken,  and  the  object  to  be 
attained — the  good  of  the  community — was  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  It  was  said  the  only  use  of  an  isolation  hospital  was  for 
the  isolation  of  smallpox  by  those  within  whose  experience  it 
was  that  a case  of  scarlatina  occurring  in  a large  house 
was  immediately  removed  for  isolation  to  a cottage  at  a dis- 
tance. Had  the  case  occurred  in  a poor  peasant’s  cottage 
the  course  of  events  would  have  been  very  different.  It  was 
said  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  pro- 
posed hospital  would  be  situated  did  not  object,  that  isolation 
was  a thing  to  be  approved  ; but  for  some  occult  reason  an 
isolation  hospital  was  not  to  be  permitted.  It  was  said  the 
land  was  too  dear — notwithstanding  the  site,  and  its  cost  had 
been  agreed  to  by  a resolution  of  the  Council — and  that 
cheaper  land  could  be  obtained  at  a place  which  would  not 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  And  it  was 
urged  it  would  cost  too  much,  the  present  sanitary  rate 
averaging  a penny  in  the  pound,  and  this  argument  probably 
had  the  greatest  weight  with  some.  But  a prudent  man 
insures  his  premises,  and  if  any  member  of  a sanitary  autho- 
rity were  known  not  to  be  insured  against  lire,  his  sanity  would 
be  questioned.  As  a trustee  in  his  private  capacity  he  would 
be  compelled  to  insure;  it  is  only  as  a trustee  in  his  corporate 
capacity,  and  running  no  direct  personal  risk,  that  he  refuses 
the  community  their  right  to  the  protection  of  insurance.  In 
all  probability,  however,  he  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  community  need  protection  from  disease  at  least  in  a 
money  sense,  or  he  may  take  another  course,  as  he  forms 
part  of  the  community.  In  that  sense  they  need  protection 
only  from  an  increase  of  the  rates  in  his  view.  But  members 


of  sanitary  authorities  who  have  taken  into  their  hands  such 
enormous  responsibilities  should  inquire  into  these  matters, 
and  if  they  did  they  would  discover  that  the  actual  loss  to  the 
country  every  vear  from  preventable  disease  is  98  million 
pounds.  The  proportion  of  this  loss  which  appertains  to  your 
district  amounts  to  a very  considerable  sum. 

You  do  not  possess  a disinfecting  apparatus.  After  a case 
of  infectious  disease  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  patient  and 
the  clothes  and  bedding  and  any  articles  likely  to  have  been 
contaminated  are  disinfected  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas  bv  the  inspectors,  and  the  apartments  are  subsequently 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The  efficiency  of  the  process  and  the 
potency  of  the  germicide  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  recurrent  cases  in  your  district. 

That  infectious  diseases  are  spread  at  schools  is  proved  by 
their  cessation  when  the  schools  are  closed.  As  this  is  ques- 
tioned in  your  district,  and  as  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  ignore  opinions  based  upon  information  which  only  long 
years  of  application  and  experience  can  give,  and  to  assume 
the  possession  of  skilled  knowledge  by  persons  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject  upon  which  they  venture  to  speak,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  more  fully  the  question  of  the  closure  of 
schools,  although  I know  your  Council  have  always  approved 
the  action  I have  thought  it  right  to  take  in  this  matter.  It 
is  said  when  the  schools  are  closed  the  children  of  different 
families  associate  in  one  another’s  houses  and  play  together 
in  the  open  air.  This  is  so  only  to  a limited  extent  in  your 
district,  and  the  out-of-school  companionships  of  the  children 
are  almost  as  restricted  as  the  friendships  of  their  parents. 
Moreover,  the  association  is  not  so  close  as  in  school,  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  meet  is  a purer  one  than  that 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  air  space  required  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  in  public  elementary  schools  is  far  too  small. 
At  least  200  or  250  cubic  feet  per  child  should  be  allowed  in 
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school  and  class  rooms,  and  even  this  must  be  insufficient  if 
they  are  not  efficiently  ventilated,  which  they  never  are.  The 
foul,  stuffy  smell  of  the  school  must  be  familiar  to  those  whose 
business  it  may  be  to  enter  it  from  time  to  time,  after  it  has 
been  occupied  for  an  hour  by  the  children  and  teachers  ; and 
it  is  into  this  foetid  atmosphere  that  the  disease  germs  are 
thrown  by  an  infected  child.  Some  school  managers  in  your 
district  do  not  appear  able  to  appreciate  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  infection  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  impurities,  and  with  diminished  oxygen,  as  compared 
with  the  pure,  open  air.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  in  many 
sections  in  which  the  school  managers  are  intelligent.  In 
some  sections  schools  have  been  built  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  increasing  populations.  It  is  con- 
sidered legitimate  to  crowd  these  schools  up  to  the  air-space 
limit  of  the  Department  with  children  drawn  from  neighbour- 
ing towns.  This  competition  for  capitation  grant  would 
appear  to  be  no  more  fair  to  the  urban  schoolmaster  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  of  your  district. 

Closure  of  During  the  year  under  review  the  schools — both  elementary 

Sanitary^ thc  and  Sunday — were  closed  at  Wootton,  Northwood,  Lock’s 
Green,  and  Arreton  (re-opened  early  in  January)  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  measles ; at  Niton,  because  of  diphtheria ; 
and  at  Parkhurst  (Carisbrookc)  because  of  scarlatina.  As 
measles  is  not  notified  in  your  district  I did  not  know  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  several  localities,  until  I received  letters 
from  managers  and  schoolmasters  stating  their  attendances 
were  getting  small  at  the  schools  and  requesting  me  to  close 
them.  This,  as  I have  previously  said,  is  the  routine  course 
in  the  presence  of  measles  and  whooping  cough.  Informa- 
tion is  not  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  but  in 
the  financial  interests  of  the  schoolmaster  and  ratepayers  or 
subscribers,  and  because  the  school  is  credited  with  the 
average  of  the  attendances  of  the  year  when  it  is  closed  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority.  At  Niton  the  schools  were  closed,  atten- 
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tion  having  been  called  to  the  presence  of  diphtheria  by 
notification.  Parkhurst  (Carisbrooke  Board)  Schools  were 
closed  for  scarlatina,  the  presence  of  which  was  made  known 
by  notification.  These  Parkhurst  Schools  are  situated  just 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Newport.  A large 
number  of  children  from  that  town  are  admitted  to  them,  and 
this  is  the  wish,  I believe,  of  the  Carisbrooke  School  Board, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  a larger  capitation  grant.  Scarla- 
tina was  epidemic  in  Newport  where  the  schools  were  not 
closed,  which  means,  in  the  absence  of  an  isolation  hospital, 
that  the  disease  would  slowly  burn  itself  out.  The  Parkhurst 
Schools  were  kept  closed  until  that  process  was  approaching 
completion.  The  Carisbrooke  School  Board  were  strong  in 
their  objections,  while  others,  as  usual,  attempted  to  make 
cheap  capital  with  the  ignorant  by  inaccurate  statements.  I 
should  not  refer  to  this  matter  if  an  important  principle  were 
not  involved,  and  these  schools,  which  are  a sanitary  portal 
of  vour  district,  with  their  mixed  urban  and  rural  attendant 
children,  may  have  to  be  closed  again  in  the  future.  The 
closure  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  your  district  is  a 
benefit  to  the  schools  rather  than  to  the  public  health,  because 
measles  and  whooping  cough  are  usually  already  so  widely 
prevalent  as  to  have  reduced  the  attendances  very  materially. 
In  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  if  the  origin  of  the  poison  be 
not  known,  the  schools  are  closed  early  because  notification 
has  announced  their  presence.  The  benefit  to  the  public 
health  is  great,  but  the  gain  to  the  schools  is  not  apparent,  as 
it  was  before  the  days  of  notification.  Consequently,  no  sooner 
are  the  schools  closed  than  there  is  an  outcry  in  some  localities 
for  their  re-opening.  In  one  instance  the  pressure  was  so 
strong  the  schools  were  re-opened  after  they  had  been  closed 
a month  for  diphtheria.  The  re-crudesence  of  the  disease 
was  so  sharp  and  fatal,  they  remained  closed  for  nearly  four 
months,  as  both  the  school  authorities  and  the  people  were 
frightened.  The  davs  of  the  educated  classes  may  be  past, 
but  who  are  to  decide  such  questions  as  these  ? Are  t hey  to 
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be  decided  by  clamour,  or  by  School  Boards  who  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  regulations  of  the  department  under  which  they 
act?  If  so,  the  interests  of  the  public  health  will,  indeed,  be 
in  peril. 

In  such  places  as  are  scavenged  you  leave  the  arrangements 
and  superintendence  to  the  parochial  committees,  contracts 
are  let,  the  tenders  being  first  submitted  to  the  respective 
committees.  There  is  an  advantageBin  this,  as  the  capabilities 
of  those  who  tender  are  better  known  in  their  districts  ; but 
after  a little  experience  the  inspector  must  be  the  best  judge. 
You  scavenged  Bembridge,  Brading,  Carisbrooke,  Yarmouth, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Freshwater.  Bembridge,  Brading,  and 
Yarmouth  are  sewered,  and  in  those  places  you  only  remove 
the  house  refuse.  In  Carisbrooke  and  Freshwater  the  cesspits 
have  to  be  emptied  also,  and  there  are  greater  difficulties.  At 
Carisbrooke  you  possess  an  iron  sewage  cart,  and  at  Fresh- 
water you  use  one  of  Merry  weather’s  pneumatic  arrangements- 
This  is  an  important  step  in  advance  in  your  district,  for  it  is 
a very  sanitary  method  of  emptying  cesspits  ; but,  of  course, 
in  so  wide  and  populous  a district  as  Freshwater  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  one  pneumatic  cart  will  abate  the 
nuisances  arising  from  overflowing  cesspits. 

As  none  of  the  seven  towns.outside  your  jurisdiction  destroy 
their  refuse,  it  is  deposited  within  your  district  where,  in  years 
gone  by,  it  has  been  the  source  of  much  nuisance.  Your 
bye-laws  now  regulate  its  disposal  at  a distance  from  the 
highway  and  from  inhabited  houses,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
towns  assist  you  by  inserting  in  their  scavenging  contracts,  at 
your  suggestion,  certain  conditions  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  rubbish.  There  were  few  complaints  of 
nuisance  during  the  year ; but  town  refuse  may  be  a very 
serious  nuisance  in  the  truest  interpretation  of  the  term  with- 
out offending  the  senses.  The  town  authorities  can  scarcely 
be  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  urban  communities 


which  their  refuse  constitutes,  a danger  from  which  you  are 
almost  powerless  to  protect  them.  This  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  constant  turning  over  of  the  refuse  by  pigs  — 
which  become  diseased  and  the  carcases  of  which  are  sold  in 
the  towns  before  the  evidence  of  disease  is  manifest — and 
cows — which  supply  the  towns  with  milk.  The  dried  refuse 
as  it  disturbed  is  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind,  sometimes 
passing  into  ponds  from  which  dairy  cows  drink.  As  I am 
writing,  complaint  is  made  to  me  that  an  outbreak  of  enteric 
fever  in  a town  of  the  Island  is  attributed  to  milk  from  a 
particular  dairy  in  your  district.  The  water  supply  of  this 
dairy  place,  situated  on  the  clay,  is  indifferent,  as  the  large  rain- 
water tank  your  predecessors  caused  to  be  constructed  has 
always  leaked.  The  dairy  utensils,  therefore,  are  washed  in  a 
pond  near  the  house  ; not  far  from  the  pond  are  heaps  of  town 
refuse — the  farmer  is  the  town  scavenger — and  into  it  is  con- 
stantly passing  their  constituents  blown  by  the  wind  as  the 
pigs  and  cows,  feeding  upon  the  offal  they  contain,  disturb 
them.  As  the  dust  carts  pass  along  the  highway  from  the 
urban  districts,  and  from  the  rural  towns  and  villages  you 
scavenge,  their  contents  are  blown  from  them.  As  1 have 
previously  pointed  out,  it  is  your  duty  as  a sanitary  authority, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  urban  authorities  who  are  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  towns  they  govern,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
nuisance  by  acquiring  the  use  of  covered  carts.  The  various 
authorities  should  themselves  possess  such  carts.  I know 
your  difficulties  with  the  parochial  committees,  but  their  objec- 
tions do  not  in  the  least  degree  relieve  you  of  your  responsi- 
bilities. 

Vour  obligations  under  the  law  as  regards  sewers  and  water  sc 
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supplies  arc  very  great,  and  you  have  made  serious  effort  to 
meet  these  obligations,  not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  during 
the  two  previous  vears  of  your  period  of  office.  If  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  I think  this  augurs  favourably  for  the 
future  sanitary  protection  of  your  district,  for  it  proves  you  so 
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thoroughly  realise  the  paramount  importance  to  the  com- 
munities placed  under  your  care  of  the  provision  of  indepen- 
dent water  supplies  and  proper  systems  of  drainage,  that  you 
are  able  to  take  broad  views  in  these  matters,  and  are  in  a 
measure  independent  of  local  opposition  and  obstruction 
respecting  them.  Mr.  Wolf  Defries,  whom  I have  already 
quoted,  has  opportunely  drawn  attention  to  the  financial  side 
of  the  sanitary  question.  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mulhall  that  a man’s  value  is  2s.  a day,  he  shows  the  annual 
saving  of  sickness  by  improved  sanitation  in  recent  years 
represents  a return  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  money 
spent  on  independent  water  supplies  and  waterworks. 

The  subject  of  sewers  has  had  and  demands  your 
most  careful  attention.  You  have  already  had  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  designing  and  carrying  out  of  the  sewering 
of  a locality  is  not  the  laying  a series  of  drains  at  a shallow 
depth,  but  a piece  of  engineering  which  requires  for  success 
very  considerable  skill  and  experience.  The  want  of  these  in 
the  past  has,  in  some  instances,  occasioned  waste  of  public 
money  in  your  district.  1 have  pointed  out  to  you  in  former 
annual  reports  the  inutility,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  sewer  ven- 
tilators if  every  house  is  disconnected.  It  can  only  be 
necessary  to  fix  pressure  valves.  The  disposal  of  sewage 
must  always  present  difficulties  if  the  sewer  cannot  discharge 
into  the  sea.  Irrigation  is  troublesome  on  clay  land,  of 
which  there  are  such  large  districts  north  of  the  downs,  and 
if  the  sewage  be  chemically  treated  the  effluent  is  rarely  of 
satisfactory  purity.  It  seems  probable  the  application  of  a 
natural  process  will  in  the  near  future  aid  sanitary  authorities 
universally  in  this  respect.  By  passage  through  filtering  beds 
containing  nitrifying  microbes,  decomposition  is  effected. 
Until  I became  acquainted  with  the  process  I was  at  a loss  to 
account  for  the  comparative  absence  of  nuisance  at  the 
Brading  filtration  beds,  which  I had  hitherto  regarded  as  too 
restricted  in  area.  Much  time  has  been  devoted  by  you  to 


the  existing  and  contemplated  sewers  of  your  district  during 
the  year. 

The  completion  of  the  extension  of  the  Bembridgc  sewer 
with  its  outfall  at  Lane  End  has  materially  diminished  the 
risks  to  health,  anti  has  enormously  increased  the  potentiality 
of  prosperity  in  Bembridge.  The  junction  of  the  Coastguard 
Station  drain  with  your  sewer  is  a satisfactory,  but  too  long 
delayed,  improvement.  Complaints  by  visitors  of  sewage 
nuisances  on  the  foreshore  were  carefully  investigated  by 
your  direction,  and  found  to  be  not  wholly  groundless,  as 
private  drains  discharged  above  high  and  low  water-mark;  but 
the  bad  smell  was  due  in  the  main  to  decaying  seaweed. 
The  private  drains  have  been  extended. 

The  sewer  at  Haylands  has,  I fear,  become  notorious 
beyond  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  initial  mistake  was  in  faulty 
engineering.  With  a good  fall  to  the  Ryde  sewer,  a length 
of  i,6ooft.  in  a tunnel  had  a fall  of  only  i.  1'he  ostensible 
reason  for  this  was  to  minimise  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and 
therefore  the  expense.  The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  already 
possessed  plans  for  this  work  providing  for  a uniform  fall, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  this  part  of  the  design,  whoever  the  engineer  may 
be.  The  members  of  the  Parochial  Committee  who  were 
members  of  the  Authority  strongly  advocated  the  employment 
of  another  architect,  and  the  proposition  to  do  so  was  carried 
by  two  votes.  When  the  new  plans  were  produced  it  was 
strongly  urged  that  the  design  was  faulty;  but  it  was  said  it 
was  useless  to  appoint  an  architect  if  you  interfered  with  his 
plans.  Strangely,  the  design  was  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  architect  to  say  his 
design  provided  for  laying  the  level  portion  of  the  sewer  on 
concrete.  One  of  the  representatives  of  Haylands,  however, 
said  it  was  an  unnecessary  expense,  ami  although  those  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  public 
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health  recommended  the  concrete  should  not  be  omitted 
until  the  nature  of  the  beds  through  which  the  tunnel  would 
pierce  was  ascertained,  they  were  told  not  to  “ theorise.” 
The  proposition  to  omit  the  concrete  being  made  by  a 
“practical”  man,  it  was  referred  to  the  Parochial  Committee, 
and  approved  by  them.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  and  when 
it  was  suggested  the  omission  may  be  disastrous,  it  was 
remarked  “they”  (Haylands)  “will  have  to  pay  for  it.”  But 
with  some  half-dozen  exceptions  the  ratepayers  of  Haylands 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Under  the  law  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  were  entrusted  with  the  work  of  providing 
them  a sewer,  and  they  (the  people)  had  a perfect  right  to 
expect  they  would  act  as  honourable  men  in  the  matter, 
whether  there  was  a Parochial  Committee,  with  possible  local 
prejudices  and  sympathies  and  antipathies,  or  not.  Even 
without  concrete,  all  may  have  been  well  with  proper  super- 
vision and  deliberation  in  laying  the  pipes  ; but  these  were 
absent,  and  the  level  portion  of  the  Haylands  sewer  does  not 
empty  itself,  the  top  of  the  intake  being  only  42-in.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  outlet  in  a gin.  sewer.  A Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  was  held,  and  the  defective  part  of  the  sewer 
was  ordered  to  be  re-laid.  On  the  intake  side  a penstock 
arrangement  was  placed  to  give  the  sewage  greater  velocity  ; 
but  this  force  from  behind  was  found  to  be  less  than  it  might 
be,  because  there  was  so  little  sewage  to  discharge.  The 
Authority  made  an  order  to  connect  upon  owners  of  houses 
in  School  Lane ; but  the  justices  declined  to  confirm  the 
order  to  connect  with  a sewer  pronounced  defective  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  During  the  year  you  have  endea- 
voured to  find  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  have  proposed 
to  connect  the  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  of  Ashey. 
To  this  the  Parochial  Committee  objected,  and  they  proposed 
you  should  apply  for  sanction  to  re-lay  the  sewer  out  of  the 
general  fund.  The  l.ocal  Government  Board  repeated  what 
they  had  already  said,  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  the 
request.  At  length  you  have  applied  for  leave  to  obtain  a 


loan  for  fifty  years,  under  the  circumstances,  for  re-laying  the 
defective  sewer  and  for  other  purposes.  These  other  pur- 
poses include  the  re-laying  a defective  brick-on-edge  sewer 
at  the  back  of  houses  in  the  Upton  Road,  and  a length  of 
sewer  in  the  Mitchells  Road  with  which  it  is  to  connect.  This 
most  necessary  work  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a decade, 
at  least.  The  case  of  the  Ashey  ratepayers  is  an  exceedingly 
hard  one  ; but  it  is  a reflection  upon  the  Sanitary  Authority 
past  and  present,  that  such  a sewer  should  exist  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District. 

You  have  advanced  a little  further,  and  have  accepted  a 
tender  for  laying  the  long-contemplated  sewer  in  the  Fairlee 
Road,  adjoining  Newport,  in  the  Parish  of  Whippingham. 

The  sewering  of  Carisbrooke  has  involved  extended  nego- 
tiations with  the  Corporation  of  Newport  into  whose  system 
the  sewage  will  discharge.  You  agreed  with  the  Corporation 
to  submit  the  question  of  payment  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  a course  provided  for  by  sec.  28, 
P.H.A.,  1875.  The  Inquiry  has  been  held,  and  there  is  fair 
prospect  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the  winter  of 
1 898-99. 

Another  addition  to  the  drainage  arrangements  of  Yar- 
mouth was  made  in  the  year  under  review  by  the  laying  the 
Baskett’s  Lane  sewer  to  drain  three  or  four  houses  at  a cost 
of  / 70  or  ^80.  I am  thankful  to  say  Yarmouth  was  sewered 
before  my  time ; but  having  seen  a large  part  of  the  sewer 
re-laid  and  its  connections  re-made,  I have  endeavoured  and 
shall  continue  to  strive,  so  long  as  I have  the  honour  to  serve 
you,  to  guard  you  against  the  reproach  and  scandal  ol  bad 
engineering  work.  It  may  In-  a delicate  subject,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be.  1 here  should  be  no  choice.  The  very  highest 
skill  necessary  should  be  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  the 
community,  and  there  should  be  no  question  about  it.  Hut 
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this  skill  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  does  not  promise  well  for 
the  interests  of  the  public  health,  that  the  skilled  labour 
which  is  so  absolutely  essential  for  the  safeguarding  the  very 
first  interest  of  the  community,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  cheapness.  What  is  cheapness  ? It  docs  not  consist 
of  all  sorts  of  petty  economies,  and  the  shirking  that  kind  of 
expenditure  which  should  be  generous,  not  to  say  lavish,  if 
security  can  be  obtained.  1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some 
of  the  work  done  in  your  district  would  have  been  cheap  at 
double  the  cost,  if  it  had  been  well  done.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  every-day  administration.  The  querulous 
complaints  about  little  matters  of  sewer  flushing  by  the 
Yarmouth  Parochial  Committee  are  miserable,  and  ought  not 
to  be  listened  to.  When  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  the  dead-end  of  a nearly  level  branch  of  a 
sewer  should  be  automatically  flushed,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  references  and  re-references  to  the  Parochial  Committee 
are  sources  of  irritation  and  cause  delay,  anti  in  the  meantime 
the  inhabitants  grumble  at  your  officers  for  not  doing  their 
duty. 

Bouidnor  sewer.  A district  immediately  to  the  east  of  Yarmouth  is  being 
opened  up  for  building.  A tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Bouidnor  estate  has  been  laid  out  between  the  Newport  high- 
way and  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the  highway,  and  abutting 
upon  it,  substantial  houses  have  been  built,  and  as  these  are 
occupied  and  others  are  erected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
a sewer  for  their  efficient  drainage.  In  anticipation  of  this 
you  have  waived  a requirement  of  your  bye-laws,  that  a cesspit 
shall  be  placed  not  less  than  50  feet  from  the  dwelling,  and 
the  cesspits  are  consequently  situated  in  front  of  the  houses 
as  close  to  the  highroad  as  possible.  You  have  done  the  same 
thing  at  Freshwater.  At  both  places  the  new  houses  are  sup- 
plied independently  from  the  Freshwater  waterworks.  The 
cesspits  are  tight  and  small,  and  as  water  is  abundant,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  nuisances  which  will  result  until  there 
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are  sewers  to  drain  into.  The  owner  of  the  houses  at  Bouldnor 
has  land  extending  to  the  sea  on  the  north  of  the  highway. 

A road  wav  is  to  be  made  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  a sewer  is  to 
be  laid  along  it  to  the  sea  to  drain  the  houses,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  on  each  side  of  it.  An  offer  was  made  to 
you  to  place  the  sewer  at  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  any 
sewer  laid  in  the  Newport  Road  discharging  into  it,  provided 
such  sewer  were  constructed  at  the  time  the  sewer  to  the  sea 
was  laid  down.  It  was  represented  that  a considerable  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  you  by  accepting  this  offer,  as  you  would 
be  saved  the  large  expense  of  an  outfall  sewer  to  low  water 
mark.  The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  Shalfleet  Parochial 
Committee,  who  rejected  it,  and  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
construct  a sewer  at  Bouldnor,  but  when  the  time  comes  it 
will  be  rather  an  expensive  undertaking  for  an  agricultural 
parish  like  Shalfleet.  It  is  a thousand  pities  the  scheme  of  an 
independent  water  supply,  now  deposited  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  was  rejected  a few  years  back,  as  not  only 
Bouldnor  but  Yarmouth  would  be  taking  it  to-day,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  rates  of  Shalfleet. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  sewer  at  Totland  Bav,  and  Totland  liny 

sewer. 

additions  have  been  made  to  it  where  required.  I have  always 
thought  it  a mistake  to  ventilate  the  I otland  Bay  sewer,  for 
whether  because  of  defects  in  the  flushing  arrangements,  or 
because  the  shafts  were  not  well  placed,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable nuisance  from  sewer  gas  in  the  summer.  That  near 
the  esplanade  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remedied  by  the  addi- 
tional means  of  ventilation  added  during  the  year.  I referred 
in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  taking 
up  and  relaying  100  feet  of  the  Totland  Bay  sewer,  because  it 
was  not  deep  enough  lor  the  houses  to  drain  into.  The 
economies  for  securing  a low  first  cost  have  generally  to  be 
paid  pretty  dearly  for  in  the  end. 
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In  1892  the  County  Council  granted  the  petition  of  49 
inhabitants  of  Freshwater,  including  several  members  of  the 
Parochial  Committee,  to  constitute  it  a local  board  district. 
Subsequently  80  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers,  including  half  of 
those  who  memoralised  the  County  Council,  petitioned  your 
predecessors  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  against 
the  order,  who  set  it  aside  on  condition,  among  other  things, 
that  an  undertaking  *be  entered  into  to  sewer  Freshwater. 
This  was  given,  and  an  engineer  was  employed  for  the  work. 
His  plans  not  being  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  failing  an  agreement  with  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Board,  you  engaged  another 
engineer,  recommended  on  high  authority  for  this  particular 
class  of  work.  His  plans  have  engaged  your  very  close  atten- 
tion, and  have  received  your  approval  ; but  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  work,  some  ^"18,000,  is  supposed  to  be  prohibitive. 
In  the  meantime  the  Local  Government  Board  call  upon  you 
to  fulfil  your  undertaking.  The  proposal  is  to  construct  a low 
and  high  level  sewer,  the  former  to  drain  Freshwater  Bay  and 
the  Yar  district.  The  sewage  is  to  be  raised  from  the  low 
level  to  the  high  level  sewer  by  means  of  Shone’s  ejector,  the 
pneumatic  pressure  being  supplied  through  pipes  from  the 
engine  at  the  outfall  works.  It  is  almost  impracticable  to 
construct  the  sewer  in  sections,  because  the  low  level  sewer 
must  be  made,  and  the  high  level  sewer  is  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  its  sewage.  The  construction  of  much  of  the 
high  level  system  is  imperative,  not  only  because  new  houses 
have  been  built  with  a view  to  draining  into  the  intended 
sewer,  but  because  the  abatement  of  sewage  nuisances  is 
pressing.  An  annual  charge  of  say,  £ 1,200,  is  however  a 
very  serious  consideration  for  a developing  place  having  some 
/ 11,589  of  rateable  value  only.  It  means  a 2s.  3d.  rate. 
But  Freshwater  is  rapidly  increasing — there  were  20  new 
houses  built  in  the  district,  including  Tolland  and  Colwell,  in 
1897  — and  if  sewers  are  not  soon  provided,  its  whole  future 
will  be  prejudiced  ; moreover,  the  Local  Government  Board 
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are  insistent.  If  sanction  were  given  to  borrow  for  fifty  years, 
it  would  probably  be  the  wiser  course  to  accept  the  position 
and  the  is.  qd.  rate  involved  in  it.  Benefits  cannot  be  had 
without  the  sacrifice  of  paying  for  them.  Unfortunately 
Freshwater  obstinately  refused  its  chance  before,  and  your 
predecessors  grossly  neglected  their  duty,  because  there  was 
no  demand  from  the  localitv,  or  the  rates  would  be  assisted 
bv  the  independent  water  supply  so  strongly  pressed  by  those 
whose  dutv  it  was  ten  years  or  more  ago.  1'he  community 
at  Freshwater  are  now  under  the  heels  of  a water  company- — -I 
use  the  term  in  no  offensive  sense — who  are  reaping,  and  well 
deserve,  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  and  to-day  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  districts,  refusing  to  be  taught  by  experience, 
are  urging  the  self-same  objections  which  were  urged  by  the 
representatives  of  Freshwater  only  yesterday — and  it  is  only 
yesterday,  looking  to  the  future — as  though  the  members  of 
sanitary  authorities  were  not  bound  by  their  legal  obligations 
to  provide  for  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the  community  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  possible,  having  regard  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Indeed,  apart  altogether 
from  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  a simple  question  of 
honour.  You  tax  the  future,  and  you  are  bound,  therefore,  by 
every  principle  of  chivalry  and  uprightness  to  provide  for  the 
future  as  earnestly  as  for  the  present. 

I believe  some  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  in  compli-  rians  of  sewers, 
ance  with  your  resolution  that,  “ plans  of  all  sewers  in  your 
authority’s  district  should  be  made,  and  tracings  made  for  the 
use  ol  the  medical  officer  and  the  inspectors.”  This  subject 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  extraordinary  that  a sanitary 
authority  should  not  possess  plans  of  the  sewers  of  their 
district,  and  much  practical  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
there  being  no  plans  to  refer  to. 

for  many  years  I have  described  in  my  annual  reports  the  Water  supply, 
sources  from  which  the  people  obtain  their  drinking  water  in 
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your  district,  and  I have  given  special  prominence  to  the 
subject  because  water  is  a prime  necessity  of  life,  and  because 
it  is  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  organisms  which  pro- 
duce disease  pass  into  the  body.  I have  pointed  out  that 
chemical  analysis  is  not  the  test  of  the  sanitary  purity  of 
water.  It  is  merely  a (confirmatory)  test.  The  test  of  the 
purity  of  water  is  its  source.  Applying  this  test  I have 
explained  that  a very  large  amount  of  the  water  used  for 
drinking  by  the  people  is  unwholesome,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
liable  to  pollution.  I have  shown  that  north  of  the  central 
downs  there  are  wide  areas  of  clay,  the  people  living  upon 
which  drink  from  polluted  streams  and  from  surface  wells,  or 
they  use  indifferently  stored  rainwater,  and  collected  in 
insufficient  quantity.  And  south  of  the  central  downs,  and 
both  north  and  south  of  the  southern  range  of  downs,  there 
are  not  only  many  isolated  houses,  but  whole  villages  situated 
upon  the  Gault  and  Weald  clay  which  have  been  until  quite 
recently,  and  some  still  are,  without  wholesome  drinking 
water.  I need  scarcely  remind  you,  for  it  is  known  to  all, 
that  disease  and  death  have  been  a consequence  of  this  state 
of  things.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  sanitary  authority,  of  every 
member  of  every  sanitary  authority,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  whether  the  Parochial  Committees  of  which  they  are 
members  like  it  or  not,  “to  see  that  every  occupied  dwelling- 
house  within  their  district  has  within  a reasonable  distance 
an  available  supply  of  wholesome  water  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  and  use  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house,”  P.H.  (W.)  A.,  1878,  sec.  3.  Unfortunately  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  fulfil  this  obligation  by  using  your 
statutory  powers  to  compel  owners  of  property  to  provide 
such  a supply.  The  law  limits  your  demand  to  an  expen- 
diture of  £%  13s.  qd.,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  ^13.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  in  many 
instances  the  owners  are  helpless  to  provide  any  but  a rain- 
water supply,  and  when  a roof  is  thatched,  even  this  is  not 
practicable.  In  connection  with  new  houses  you  require  such 
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a supply  if  underground  water  is  not  available,  but  when  it  is, 
the  source  of  supply,  if  within  the  curtilage,  is  usually  unsatis- 
factory, although  at  the  moment  chemical  reagents  may  fail 
to  detect  the  presence  of  organic  impurity.  The  most 
desirable  water  supplies  are  those  drawn  direct  from  the  rock 
in  which  the  water  is  stored,  far  away  from  human  habitation 
or  sources  of  possible  pollution,  and  piped  to  the  dwelling. 

Your  three  years  of  service  will  have  left  their  permanent 
mark  upon  your  district.  I am  unable  to  say  you  have  not 
halted  when  you  should  have  gone  forward,  or  that  the 
interests  of  the  individual  have  never  prevailed  over  the 
general  good  ; but  when  all  that  may  appear  unworthy  and 
the  resulting  evil  are  forgotten,  there  will  remain  enduring 
monuments  of  your  administration  in  the  independent  supply 
of  pure  water,  and  the  consequent  protection  of  health  to 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  district  who  were  pre- 
viously subject  to  the  risk  of  disease  and  death,  and  whose 
friends  and  relatives  in  some  instances  had  actually  endured 
disease  and  death  for  want  of  it.  The  geologic  structure  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  provision 
of  independent  water  supplies  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  providing  them  for  every 
village.  The  very  facility  of  their  provision  renders  it  certain 
they  will  come  in  time,  and  the  temporary  expedients  of  the 
parishes  to  ward  off  any  outlay  of  public  money,  no  matter 
how  great  the  return,  are  only  little  lots  of  money  thrown 
away.  Take,  for  example,  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  in  clay 
districts,  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  by  the  labour  of  draw- 
ing the  water.  There  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  water  rushing 
from  the  rock  in  large  volume  within  two  miles,  which  if 
piped,  could  be  supplied  to  many  a peasant’s  cottage  and 
farmer’s  homestead  en  route ; but  the  dread  lest  the  rates 
should  have  to  bear  for  a time  the  balance  between  the  water 
rents  and  the  interest  on  the  loan  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  and  a well  is  provided  to  serve  a fraction  of  the 
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population  who  need  water.  I have  observed  the  opposition 
in  the  parishes  comes  from  those  who  have  a water  supply  of 
some  sort.  Sometimes  the  mutual  antagonism  of  adjoining 
parishes,  too,  will  obstruct  a scheme  which  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  both.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Council  to  act 
for  the  common  good,  and  to  give  the  people  that  which  the 
law  confers  upon  them,  and  to  which  they  have  a right. 


Newbridge,  Wel- 
low,  Ningwood, 
and  Shalfleet 
water  supply. 


A case  in  point  is  that  of  the  water  supply  of  the  parishes 
of  Calbourne  and  Shalfleet.  The  Caulbourne  fifteen  years 
ago  was  the  source  of  water  supply  of  Calbourne  village, 
Newbridge,  and  Shalfleet.  Before  it  commenced  its  course 
as  a stream  its  waters  were  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  a large 
country  house,  and  it  continued  to  receive  human  excrement 
throughout  its  course.  Your  predecessors  did  much  to  keep 
out  of  it  fajcal  impurities ; but  its  water  is  and  always  will  be 
unfit  for  drinking.  Two  or  three  houses  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  north  at  Calbourne  have  wells  sunk  in  the  gravel 


and  sand  which  caps  it.  At  the  south  of  the  village  in  Lynch 
Lane  the  water  is  almost  at  the  surface  in  the  Chalk,  and  the 
cottages  are  supplied  from  a shallow  well  or  two.  At  New- 
bridge the  Bembridge  limestone  caps  the  hill,  and  the 
houses  there  have  wells  of  good  water.  At  Wellow  there  are 
two  or  three  or  more  private  wells  to  the  Bembridge  lime- 
stone, but  at  the  time  of  which  I speak  the  people  drank  from 
the  polluted  stream  and  even  from  ditches  and  ponds.  At 
Ningwood  the  sources  of  supply  were  also  the  stream  and 
ponds  and  ditches.  At  Wellow  your  predecessors  recon- 
structed the  old  village  well  and  affixed  a pump.  At  Ning- 
wood the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  obtain  drinking  water 
from  a well  100ft.  deep  at  Ningwood  House,  and  many 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  and  still  do.  Complaints 
were  constant,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  particularly  at  New- 
bridge, where  the  water  was  often  thick  and  offensive.  The 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  leisurely  considered  the  matter  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  in  1888  or  1889,  I think,  they  ap- 
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pointed  a special  committee,  and  a scheme  was  prepared  by 
them  for  supplying  the  district  from  the  Chalk  at  Calbourne. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  they  visited  the  various  villages,  includ- 
ing Newtown,  which  had  no  water  supply  at  all,  and  at 
Newbridge  some  of  the  inhabitants  met  them  and  protested 
against  any  interference  with  their  ancient  rights  to  drink 
from  the  stream.  But  these  were  not  the  people  who  had  to 
drink  from  the  stream.  As  a result  of  this  visit  the  scheme 
was  abandoned,  and  the  committee  recommended  the  supply 
of  each  village  separately.  That  at  Calbourne,  water  should 
be  led  from  the  chalk  to  standpipes  in  Winkle  street, 
and  as  far  up  the  village  street  as  it  would  rise ; at 
Newbridge,  that  it  should  be  led  from  the  Bembridge 
limestone  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ; at  Shalfleet  and  New- 
town, wells  should  be  sunk  to  the  Bembridge  limestone.  A 
Parochial  Committee  were  appointed  at  Calbourne  in  order 
to  refer  to  it  the  scheme  for  that  village,  which  it  was  esti- 
mated would  cost  £ '25.  The  Parochial  Committee  decided 
to  cleanse  the  polluted  public  well  and  affix  a pump.  With- 
out any  estimate  of  cost,  the  Authority  approved,  “as  the 
people  on  the  spot  knew  best  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
would  have  to  pay.”  But  the  people  on  the  spot  had  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter.  The  scheme  of  the  Parochial  Com- 
mittee cost  about  £ 80,  and  the  people  on  the  spot  have  to 
pump  water  at  considerable  labour,  which  they  may  have 
drawn  from  the  tap,  and  the  ratepayers  of  Calbourne,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  spot,  had  to  pay  ^55  more  than  they  need 
have  done  for  a worse  supply.  The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
and  not  the  Parochial  Committee  were  responsible,  and  that 
is  the  pity  of  it.  The  Shalfleet  Parochial  Committee  were 
permitted  to  dig  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Newbridge  with  a 
view  to  find  water.  It  was  pointed  out  no  possible  good 
could  accrue,  as  there  was  no  water  within  300ft.  of  the 
surface ; but  as  the  parish  would  have  to  pay,  the  Parochial 
Committee  were  permitted  to  waste  the  ratepayers’  money. 
Every  possible  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  piping 
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water  from  the  Bembridge  limestone  by  those  who  had  wells 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  effort  was  abandoned.  At 
Newtown  a well  was  sunk  to  the  Bembridge  limestone,  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  standing  aside.  A water  diviner 
chose  the  site  of  the  well.  Tenders  were  invited  for  a well 
of  a certain  depth — I suppose  the  depth  the  diviner  had  indi- 
cated— and  for  boring,  if  water  was  not  found,  until  it  was 
obtained.  But  it  could  only  be  found  in  the  Bembridge  lime- 
stone, the  depth  of  which  beneath  the  surface  was  perfectly 
well  known  within  ten  feet.  This  was  represented  to  the 
Authority ; but  the  Parochial  Committee  had  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  the  parish  would  have  to  pay.  But  the  parish  did 
not  pay;  it  was  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  who  had  to  pay. 
In  the  meantime  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newbridge, 
and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Shalfleet, 
have  been  drinking  from  a dangerously-polluted  stream,  and 
running  daily  risk  for  the  past  six  years  ; and  at  last  you 
reverted  to  the  original  scheme  of  piping  water  from 
Calbourne.  But  the  Parochial  Committee  of  Calbourne  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  Parochial  Committee 
of  Shalfleet  were  not  consulted.  The  principal  landowner 
of  Calbourne  promised  the  water  free  on  certain  conditions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  that  stand-pipes  should  be 
placed  in  the  village  of  Calbourne,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
village  of  Shalfleet  situated  in  the  parish  of  Calbourne,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Calbourne  free.  It  was 
represented,  that  as  the  cost  of  water  supply  of  cottage 
property  falls  on  the  landlord,  if  he  gave  the  water  free  to 
the  parish  of  Shalfleet  in  which  he  had  no  vested  interest,  he 
should  be  permitted  quid  pro  quo  to  this  extent.  The  Paro- 
chial Committee  of  Shalfleet  object  now  that  they  could  get 
water  cheaper  from  Shalcombe  or  Churchills,  and  they  have 
been  allowed  / 15  for  the  preparation  of  a rival  scheme.  But 
the  question  of  the  most  suitable  source  of  supply  has  been 
considered  over  and  over  again  by  your  predecessors  and  your 
Council,  and  the  question  has  been  definitely  settled  that 
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Calbournc  is  the  best  source.  But  if  it  involved  more  piping, 
which  it  does  not,  to  bring  the  water  from  Calbournc,  as  the 
Sanitary  Authority  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
your  district  you  have  no  choice.  Although  the  necessities  of 
Shalfleet  are  greater,  the  necessities  of  Calbournc  have  to  be 
considered,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  village  of 
Calbournc,  at  least,  will  wish  to  be  supplied,  and  in  the 
future  the  water-main  will  extend  throughout  the  parish. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  year  was  the  completion  wroxaii  water 
and  opening  of  the  Wroxall  water  supply.  Wroxall,  one  of 
the  ancient  clay  villages  situated  on  the  Gault,  but  now 
assuming  urban  proportions,  has  been  without  sufficient 
wholesome  water  since  its  stream  became  too  polluted  to 
drink  from.  Asa  result  the  incidence  of  zymotic  disease  upon 
its  population  has  been  particularly  severe.  In  my  annual 
report  for  1887  I spoke  with  regret  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Wroxall  Parochial  Committee  to  spend  £20  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  instead  of  providing  a proper 
water  supply.  The  view  of  the  Committee  was  that  if  the 
water  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  drank  were  conveyed  from 
the  spring  to  a stand-pipe  in  the  highway  in  closed  pipes, 
instead  of  agricultural  drain  pipes  across  a meadow  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  overflow  of  cesspits  discharged,  sufficient 
protection  would  be  given,  anti  all  that  was  necessary  would 
be  done.  Frequent  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  did  not  shake 
the  opposition,  but  they  so  far  stimulated  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a special  drainage 
district.  There  was  the  usual  delay  while  the  boundaries 
were  being  defined,  anti  owners  and  occupiers  sought  the 
exclusion  of  the  properties  in  which  they  were  interested. 

Several  possible  sources  of  water  supply  were  selected  ; but 
the  refusal  of  the  Parochial  Committee  to  consider  any 
scheme  until  the  special  drainage  district  was  constituted, 
defeated  every  effort  of  the  Authority.  Their  Committee,  in 
reporting  upon  my  annual  report  for  1891,  expressed  the 
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opinion  that  “schemes  to  supply  Brading  and  Wroxall  with 
water  should  be  devised  by  the  respective  Parochial  Com- 
mittees.” This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Wroxall  Parochial 
Committee,  who  took  no  action.  But  the  inhabitants  were 
aroused,  and  a public  meeting  was  called  by  the  Vicar  Desig- 
nate, and  a committee  were  appointed  who  engaged  an 
engineer  to  elaborate  a scheme,  which  the  Authority  adopted. 
I may  say  the  preliminary  expenses  borne  by  these  gentlemen, 
to  whom  Wroxall  owes  so  much,  were  not  paid,  and  they 
remain  unpaid  to  this  day  1 The  scheme  was  referred  to  the 
Parochial  Committee  to  report  upon  ; but  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  requested  the  Authority  to  define  the  Special  Drainage 
District  which  was  to  be  the  contributory  place  for  carrying 
it  out,  the  rock  upon  which  the  previous  schemes  had  been 
wrecked.  A directly  hostile  resolution  to  defer  this  matter 
for  six  months  had  been  previously  defeated  by  the  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  who  had  caused  the  scheme 
to  be  prepared,  and  who  had  been  added  by  the  Authority 
to  the  Parochial  Committee.  And  after  all,  when  a Special 
Drainage  District  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  refused  its  sanction  to  any  contributory  place 
other  than  the  parish.  It  is  only  due  to  the  representative  of 
the  parish  to  say  he  was  loyal  to  the  Authority,  while  he  did 
his  best  to  reconcile  what  were  thought  to  be  divergent  in- 
terests. Difficulties  had  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  you  owe  it  to 
the  tenant  of  the  land  from  which  the  water  is  taken,  who  is 
a member  of  your  Council,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  and 
after  him  to  a representative  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  the 
present  Parochial  Committee  of  Wroxall,  that  this  important 
undertaking  has  been  brought  to  a successful  issue.  1 have 
dwelt  so  fully  upon  the  history  of  the  water  supply  of  Wroxall, 
because  it  affords  an  object  lesson  of  bad  sanitary  adminis- 
tration. After  admitting  the  necessity  of  an  independent 
water  supply  in  Wroxall  for  six  or  seven  or  more  years,  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  resolved  in  1S92  that  a scheme  to 
supply  Wroxall  with  water  should  be  devised  by  the  Wroxall 
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Parochial  Committee.  But  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Wroxall  Parochial  Committee  to  devise  a scheme  ; it  was  the 
business  of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  And  yet  the  Authority 
were  in  a sense  in  earnest,  for  they  appointed  a committee  of 
their  body  who  visited  the  place  more  than  once,  and  advised 
that  use  should  be  made  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  pur- 
chase. But  while  the  Sanitary  Authority  were  considering 
the  matter  through  the  years,  preventable  disease  and  pre- 
ventable deaths  came  to  the  inhabitants  again  and  again. 
The  individual  members  of  the  Authority,  in  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  position,  had  undertaken  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  that  position  involved,  and  yet  in  six  months  a body  of 
private  citizens  were  able  to  accomplish  more  than  a powerful 
Sanitary  Authority  and  their  Parochial  Committee  could  effect 
in  as  many  years. 

In  1892  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  were  of  opinion  a 
scheme  to  supply  Brading  with  water  should  be  devised  by 
the  Brading  Parochial  Committee.  The  Committee  asked 
for  more  definite  information  before  they  proceeded  to  devise 
a scheme.  I never  heard  that  more  definite  information  was 
supplied  ; but  I was  told  the  Parochial  Committee  had  con- 
sulted a gentleman  who  advised  them  to  dig  and  bore  to  the 
Bracklesham  beds  at  a spot  high  up  under  the  down,  a land- 
owner  having  generously  placed  anv  of  his  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee.  Application  was  made  for 
money,  which  was  readily  granted  without  encpiiry  as  to  the 
precise  object  they  had  in  view  in  expending  it.  That  money 
was  wasted,  as  money  granted  in  this  way  usually  is.  As  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Authority  again  and  again  before  the 
Brading  Parochial  Committee  were  asked  for  a scheme,  the 
Chalk  reservoir  can  be  reached  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface 
at  any  point  where  it  dips  beneath  the  alluvium  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yar.  Having  this  information,  it  was  a very  strange 
course  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  authority  to  subject  the 
ratepayers  of  Brading  to  the  expense  involved  in  the  groping 
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for  water  by  an  uninformed  Parochial  Committee.  Your 
Council  at  length  employed  an  engineer  to  get  out  a scheme 
for  the  independent  water  supply  of  Brading.  But  the  Pa- 
rochial Committee  of  Brading  practically  rejected  the  scheme, 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  ^4,000 — £200  a year  —being  in  their 
opinion  beyond  the  power  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish. 
Bembridge  is  as  deficient  of  wholesome  water  as  Brading,  and 
it  is  more  affected  because  its  bad  water  supply  militates 
against  its  interests  as  a watering  place.  It  has  long  been  felt 
by  those  who  view  the  sanitary  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  your  Council,  as  contradistinguished  from  what  I may  call 
the  parochial  view,  that  one  water  supply  should  be  made 
available  for  both  Brading  and  Bembridge.  Preferably  the 
Chalk  was  looked  upon  as  the  proper  source  of  that  supply, 
whether  it  were  taken  on  the  east  or  the  west  of  the  Yar 
valley.  In  the  autumn  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  the 
assets  of  the  Brading  Harbour  Company  were  being  realized. 
Among  these  assets  were  their  gas  and  waterworks.  The 
company  bought  a few  years  back  what  was  known  as  the 
Lodge  building  estate,  and  to  supply  it  they  sank  to  the 
Headon  beds.  They  were  badly  advised  in  this,  but  they 
obtained  water  which  they  pumped  by  means  of  a gas  engine 
to  an  iron  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Bembridge.  They 
had  the  usual  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  with  water 
pumped  from  the  lower  tertiary  beds,  and  their  pump  was 
frequently  choked  bv  sand.  In  the  time  of  drought  last  year  the 
supply  was  thus  stopped,  and  to  avoid  a water  famine,  their 
agents  consulted  me  about  obtaining  a supply  from  an  old 
well  in  the  Yar  valley.  The  Bembridge  limestone  is  very  near 
the  surface  there,  and  as  the  sea  hail  flowed  over  that  part  of 
the  valley  for  long  years  I thought  it  advisable  to  recommend 
the  water  should  be  boiled  until  I could  make  investigations. 
Pipes  were  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  reservoir 
on  the  hill,  and  a water  famine  was  prevented.  1 found  the 
water  of  much  more  satisfactory  quality  than  I expected  ; but 
it  contained  evidence  of  surface  soakage.  Iron  cylinders  were 
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sunk  into  the  limestone,  and  the  water,  improved  in  quality  to 
practical  purity,  continued  to  be  pumped  from  this  source  by 
means  of  a gas  engine  supplied  from  the  company’s  gasometer. 
It  was  so  abundant  that  as  a public  supply  it  became  of  impor- 
tance, and,  as  an  asset  of  the  company,  of  value.  This  supply 
and  the  gasworks  which  made  it  available,  were  offered  to  you 
at  the  price  of  £ 3,000 — £ 2,000  for  the  water  and  £ 1,000  for 
the  gasworks — one  of  the  greatest  bargains,  probably,  ever 
offered  to  a sanitary  authority  on  behalf  of  a community. 
The  price  was  inclusive  of  water  and  gas  mains  and  of  neces- 
sary land.  Seeing  you  had  an  opportunity  of  supplying  both 
Bembridge  and  Brading  with  gas  as  well  as  water,  you  virtually 
accepted  the  offer  after  visiting  the  spot  and  viewing  the 
works,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  central  authority  informed  you  it  was  not  customary  to 
confer  urban  powers  upon  a rural  sanitary  authoritv  for  owning 
gasworks,  and  it  had  never  been  done.  But  the  gasworks 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  waterworks,  and  you  were  protect- 
ing the  present  and  future  interests  of  two  towns  which 
required  conservation  as  much  as  the  interests  of  any  two 
other  towns  controlled  by  urban  authorities.  The  option  of 
purchasing  the  gasworks  was  to  cease  after  a certain  date. 
Unfortunately  opposition  came  from  the  localities  and 
especially  from  Brading,  and,  I must  say,  with  all  deference, 
you  did  not  press  the  matter  on  with  the  earnestness  you 
seemed  at  first  to  display.  The  lessons  of  the  past  teach  you 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  you  seek  to  fulfil  your  obligations 
in  any  district  at  the  cost  of  money  outlay.  A certain  number 
of  men,  by  no  means  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
increased  rating,  protest  and  oppose,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  of  facts,  or  feeling  bound  to 
observe  the  truth.  Others — equal  to  any  undertaking,  lor  the 
accomplishment  of  which  most  men  require  knowledge 
obtained  by  long  years  of  labour — propose  better  schemes 
than  that  of  the  sanitary  authority.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  are  apparently  indifferent.  In  reality  they  are  not 
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so,  but  they  fear  the  vituperation  of  their  self-constituted 
representatives.  Then  either  the  authority  slowly  accomplish 
the  improvement,  and  there  is  general  jubilation,  or  they  yield, 
and  the  community  have  their  necessities  met  by  a company, 
and  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  their  shareholders ; and 
before  long  the  sanitary  authority,  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
they  have  done,  are  abused,  often  by  those  who  were  most  active 
in  opposition,  for  their  want  of  foresight  or  criminal  neglect  of 
duty.  The  opposition,  both  at  Brading  and  Bembridge,  to 
your  efforts  for  the  present  and  future  good  of  the  communities 
of  those  places,  is  the  most  short-sighted  and  narrow  I have 
known.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  gasworks,  at  the 
price,  were  a free  gift.  They  already  pay  their  way,  and  they 
would  have  quickly  helped  the  rates,  while  the  pumping  would 
haye  cost  nothing.  Even  assuming  the  water  cost  £ 300  or 
^"400  a year,  the  sum  is  not  a large  one  to  balance  by  water- 
rents  ; and  the  contingent  advantages  are  potentially  enormous 
to  both  Brading  and  Bembridge.  Ido  not  intend  in  a sanitary 
sense,  from  the  possession  of  wholesome  water  and  its  use  in 
abundance,  and  from  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers  ; but  in 
increased  prosperity,  by  the  attraction  of  visitors  and  permanent 
residents,  and  the  stimulation  of  building  operations,  and  the 
resulting  increase  of  rateable  value.  The  Brading  Parochial 
Committee  seem  not  to  desire  partnership  with  Bembridge 
aud  the  Bembridge  Parochial  Committee  do  not  desire 
partnership  with  Brading ; but  your  Council,  who  are  alone 
responsible,  will  take  broader  views.  The  Brading  Parochial 
Committee  do  not  wish  their  ancient  borough  lighted  by 
gas,  and  Bembridge  will  reap  all  the  advantages  of  the 
gasworks  if  it  be  not  too  late  to  secure  them  ; and  they  wish 
the  corporation  of  Ryde  to  supply  them  with  water.  But 
they  forget  they  will  have  to  pay  the  ratepayers  of  Ryde 
their  profit,  and  whether  Brading  or  Ryde  lay  the  mains, 
Brading  will  have  to  pay.  The  same  length  of  mains  must 
be  laid  in  Brading  in  either  case,  and  it  would  require  a 
longer  main  from  Knighton  than  from  the  proposed  pumping 
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station  between  Brad  in  £ and  Bembridge,  probably.  One 
would  have  thought,  and  the  community  of  Brading  as  a 
whole  probably  do  think,  it  would  be  better  to  have  customers 
in  St.  Helens  than  to  be  customers  of  Ryde.  One  wishes  to 
say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  Ryde,  to  whom  you  are  much 
indebted  for  water  supply  in  your  district,  and  to  whom  you 
wish  to  be  further  indebted,  but  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  of  Brading  are  your  first  concern.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  proposed  source  of  supply,  and  the  water  itself,  is 
objectionable,  and  that  the  supply  will  prove  to  be  insufficient. 
These  questions  cannot  be  decided  by  the  “ man  in  the 
street,”  although  he  may  think  he  knows,  as  the  gentleman 
did  who  got  angry  with  me  because  I could  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  Bembridge  Limestone  lies  beneath  the  Chalk.  If 
in  the  future  the  supply  should  prove  insufficient  for  an 
increased  population,  it  would  not  be  a serious  matter  to  move 
the  pumping  station  to  the  edge  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  near 
the  railroad,  and  pump  from  the  Chalk. 

In  September  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held, 
and  sanction  has  since  been  obtained  to  borrow  / 1,200  for 
the  extension  of  the  Ryde  water-main  at  Haylands  to  Haven 
Street.  This  will  be  another  of  those  benefits  conferred  by 
you  upon  your  district,  which  will  be  a permanent  monument 
of  the  first  term  of  office  of  an  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District 
Council.  Anti  it  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  you  that 
the  credit  of  its  initiation  is  due  to  a far-seeing  public  official 
who  resided  at  Haven  Street,  and  that  the  credit  of  its  fur- 
therance is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  his  son,  and  to  the 
Ashey  Parochial  Committee  he  so  ably  serves.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  assistance  which  the  good  sense  of  one  man, 
uninfluenced  by  the  promptings  of  vanity,  and  undeterred  by 
considerations  of  self  interest,  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  can  afford  the  community  and  you  their  guar- 
dians. It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
loyalty  and  public  spirit  of  the  Parochial  Committee  of  one 
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of  the  poorest  parishes  of  your  district,  already  overburdened, 
and  who  may  have  to  suffer  further  as  a result  of  the  mistakes 
and  negligence  of  your  predecessors.  Your  satisfaction  will 
not  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  this  important  water 
supply  will  be  a protection  to  the  public  health  of  Ryde,  as 
the  water  will  be  laid  on  to  the  dairy  farms  from  which  a 
large  part  of  its  milk  supply  is  derived. 

The  water  main  in  the  Newnham  road,  Binstead,  was 
extended  to  the  Binstead  Lodge  farm  corner,  to  facilitate  the 
very  desirable  supply  to  that  dairy  place.  Milk  consumers 
will  be  wise  to  give  preference  to  milk  from  dairies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  the  water  supply  of  which  is  derived 
from  an  independent  source. 

At  a memorial  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  in  1887,  a gentleman 
resident  in  the  parish  initiated  a water  scheme  for  Whitwell, 
a clay  village,  which  had  not  long  before  suffered  very  heavily 
from  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  traversed  the  Island, 
and  the  incidence  of  which  was  particularly  severe  in  clay 
districts.  The  work  cost  / 681,  of  which  he  contributed  some 
/ 500  or  more.  A neighbouring  landowner  gave  the  water, 
vesting  it  in  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  A local  committee 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  supply  generally,  which 
was  vested  in  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  On  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  all  quasi-public  water  supplies 
became  vested  in  the  sanitary  authority,  and  your  Council 
had  no  power  to  continue  the  local  committee  in  office. 
They,  therefore,  handed  over  its  functions  to  the  Paro- 
chial Committee.  In  my  annual  report  for  1887,  after 
describing  the  scheme  and  its  completion,  I said,  “ it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  extend  the  scheme  to  Southford,”  and, 
“ it  is  to  be  regretted  the  owners  of  property  at  Southford 
could  not  be  induced  to  contribute  between  them  the/"6o 
requisite  to  continue  the  supply  to  that  place,  where  their 
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tenants  really  drink  from  the  polluted  stream  directly,  or  from 
a well  into  which  its  water  soaks.”  I had  urged  that  the 
scheme  should  include  Southford  and  Ford,  the  property  of  the 
donor  of  the  water  ; but  it  was  resolved  to  extend  it  only  to 
Nettlecombe  beyond  the  village  of  Whitwell,  the  extension  to 
Southford  being  left  to  a later  day,  unless  the  owners  were 
willing  to  contribute  the  cost.  Each  year  since  I have  called 
attention  in  my  annual  report  to  the  fact  that  the  extension 
had  not  yet  been  made  to  Southford,  which  is  under  a mile 
from  Whitwell.  The  committee  who  considered  my  annual 
report  for  i 896  at  length  recommended  that  the  extension 
should  be  made,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Whitwell 
Parochial  Committee,  who  strongly  opposed  it,  stating  there 
was  scarcely  sufficient  water  for  the  present  supply,  that  the 
supply  was  given  to  the  village  of  Whitwell  alone,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  had  contributed  to  its  cost.  The  committee 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  hamlet  of 
Nettlecombe  was  outside  their  village ; but  they  represented 
that  the  pressure  was  scarcely  suflicient  to  force  the  water 
there, and  that  if  the  extension  were  made,  Nettlecombe  would 
be  deprived  of  its  supply.  They  resented  particularly  the 
payment  by  the  parish  of  the  cost  of  supplying  Southford  with 
water.  You  ordered  the  work  to  be  done,  and  this  little  hamlet 
is  now  protected,  and  the  security  of  the  public  health  of 
Whitwell  village  is  proportionately  increased.  If  a loan  had 
been  obtained,  which  may  have  been  arranged  had  the. 
Parochial  Committee  suggested  it  instead  of  placing  them- 
selves in  a position  of  antogonism  to  you,  it  would  have  cost 
the  parish  only  75s.  a year.  But  from  the  sanitary  point  of 
view  the  only  valid  objection  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
water  to  supply  a larger  population,  and,  if  so,  Whitwell  itself 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  new  houses,  the  erection  of  which 
the  presence  of  the  railway  would  bring  about.  But  the 
supply  is  really  abundant  at  Berelay  itself,  and  if  it  is  short  it 
is  due  to  waste  in  collection  and  storage.  But  assuming  it 
were  insufficient,  superabundance  exists  in  the  Upper  Green- 
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sand  immediately  above  the  Gault,  upon  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  village  stands.  Between  Elm  farm  and  the  railway 
crossing  a perennial  rivulet  exists,  which,  if  run  into  the  main, 
would  supply  all  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  farmsteads  for 
miles  around.  Indeed,  the  mistake  made  was  in  not  laying  a 
3in.  main  to  Southford,  with  a branch  to  Redhill,  which  would 
have  been  gradually  extended  until  it  reached  Roud  and 
Godshill.  Having  regard  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
Whitwell,  with  Shanklin,  Wroxall,  Ventnor,  and  the  Undercliff 
as  markets  for  its  produce,  and  to  its  approaching  expansion 
and  enlarged  rateable  value  as  the  result  of  railway  extension, 
an  enlightened  Parochial  Committee  would  have  seen  in  its 
water  supply  a valuable  asset,  the  improvement  of  which,  bv 
loan  if  necessary,  would  have  placed  them  in  the  position  of  a 
water  company,  with  possible  customers  in  the  Undercliff,  in 
the  village  of  Niton,  and  the  parish  of  Godshill. 

Year  after  year  it  has  been  reported  to  your  predecessors 
and  you,  that  Niton,  another  village  situated  on  the  Gault,  is 
badly  supplied  with  water,  notwithstanding  it  exists  in  such 
great  abundance  in  the  hills  about  it.  The  incidence  of 
diphtheria  has  always  been  severe  and  fatal  here,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  whatever  the  genesis  of  this  mysterious  disease 
may  be,  the  previous  subjection  to  insanitary  conditions,  and 
among  them  unwholesome  water,  diminishes  the  power  of 
resistance  to  the  bacillus  which  produces  its  poison.  The 
Parochial  Committee  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentations made.  It  has  been  sufficient  to  say  that  new  houses 
on  the  greensand  have  been  provided  with  wells,  and  that 
Niton  Undercliff,  having  independent  supplies,  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  contribute  its  quota  to  any  deficiency  after  the 
water  rents  were  paid.  But  water  held  up  by  the  clay  at  no 
great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  with  cesspit  drainage,  is 
likely  to  become  contaminated,  and  dip  wells,  liable  to  surface 
soakage,  are  not  long  very  satisfactory  sources  of  drinking 
water.  The  water  supply  in  Niton  Undercliff,  if  abundant, 
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leaves  much  to  he  desired  by  way  of  protection,  carried,  as  it 
is  often,  in  earthenware  pipes  with  imperfect  jointing.  But 
the  need  of  an  independent  water  supply  exists,  and  in  sanitary 
administration  it  does  not  matter  whether  this  person  or  that 
is  well  supplied  ; the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  is  to  see 
that  every  occupied  dwelling  house  has  sufficient  wholesome 
water,  and  to  promote  the  highest  possible  sanitary  well-being 
of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  people.  Those  persons 
who  have  good  water  have  their  benefit  in  increased  safety, 
for  if  disease  is  virulent  among  the  community  of  which  they 
form  part,  they  are  in  danger  in  spite  of  their  water  supply.  I 
sav  nothing  of  good  citizenship,  and  will  only  remark  that  in 
a place  like  Niton,  not  only  is  commercial  prosperity  advanced 
by  an  independent  water  supply,  but  in  time  not  only  will  the 
water  rents  balance  the  outgoings,  but  they  will  assist  the 
rates.  At  the  end  of  the  year  diphtheria  appeared  once  more 
in  Niton,  and  there  were  deaths.  It  was  too  late  to  repent; 
but  a better  mind  about  the  water  question  arose,  and  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Parochial  Committee,  who  was  most  active 
in  meeting  the  emergency  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and 
the  representative  of  Niton  on  your  Council,  gave  their 
adhesion  to  a water  scheme.  You  employed  an  engineer,  and 
are  negotiating  with  the  owner  of  a very  strong  Upper  Green- 
sand spring.  The  question  is  whether  only  those  houses 
which  can  be  supplied  by  gravitation  shall  have  water, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  pumped  by  a ram,  or  by  some 
other  method,  to  a reservoir  at  a sufficiently  high  elevation  to 
supply  the  whole  population.  And  when  an  independent 
water  supply  is  talked  about,  it  not  only  means  direct  protec- 
tion to  health,  but  a great  convenience  in  every  household,  and 
an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Carisbrooke  and  Cari 
the  Bowcombe  valley  are  supplied  from  wells  in  the  chalk.  ",ll‘ 
The  pumping  in  connection  with  the  new  waterworks,  under 
construction  by  the  Corporation  of  Newport,  lowered  the  level 
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of  the  underground  water  in  a dry  season,  and  the  wells  gave 
out.  Representations  were  made  to  the  Corporation,  who 
were  not  legally  liable,  and  they  ordered  the  houses  affected 
to  be  supplied  by  water  carts.  They  informed  you  they  were 
going  to  lay  a water  main  to  Bowcombe,  and  this  in  time  will 
be  of  great  service  to  that  district,  and  especially  for  new 
houses  which  may  be  built  there. 

The  parish  of  Northwood  is  a clay  district.  The  high 
ground  is  capped  by  extensive  beds  of  plateau  gravel,  and  on 
the  lower  levels,  where  the  gravel  has  been  denuded  away, 
considerable  deposits  remain  in  pockets  of  the  clay.  These 
gravel  beds  are  the  only  sources  of  underground  water  supply. 
The  water  overflows  from  the  gravel  reservoirs,  and  travelling 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  forms  rivulets  and  little 
streams.  The  most  important  of  these  passes  into  Ruffin’s 
Copse,  to  the  north-east  of  Tinker’s  Lane,  and  fills  a pond  or 
natural  open  reservoir,  which  itself  overflows.  From  this 
source  water  is  piped  to  supply  the  tenants  upon  the  estate  to 
which  it  belongs.  A quarter  of  a century  ago  at  least,  before  the 
present  public  health  Act  was  passed,  the  vestry  of  Northwood 
decided  to  lay  a pipe  from  Ruffins  down  Tinker’s  Lane  for  its 
supply  ; but  as  those  would  have  had  to  contribute  to  the  small 
cost  of  the  scheme  who  did  not  benefit  directly,  it  was 
abandoned.  From  that  day  to  this  the  water  supply  of 
Tinker’s  Lane  has  been,  more  or  less,  under  discussion. 
Gurnard,  an  embryo  watering  place  north  of  Tinker’s  Lane, 
has  sprung  into  existence  since  the  independent  water  supply 
of  Tinker’s  Lane  was  first  talked  about,  and  it  is  only 
indifferently  supplied  with  water.  Another  populated  place, 
adjoining  Parkhurst  Prison,  and  known  as  Horsebridge  Hill, 
was  also  without  water,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  whole 
parish  has  been  and  is  short  of  water.  Horsebridge  Hill  was 
a most  insanitary  place  twelve  years  ago.  Alter  its  filth 
nuisances  were  permanently  abated,  your  predecessors  endea- 
voured to  improve  its  water  supply  from  soak  wells  and  foul 
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rainwater  tanks  with  some  success.  The  Corporation  of 
Newport  have  powers  under  their  Act  to  supply  water  to  the 
parish  of  Northwood ; and  at  length  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  applied  to  them  to  supply  Horsebridge  Hill  by 
continuing  their  water  main  from  Parkhurst  Prison.  This 
they  declined  to  do.  They  then  obtained  a loan  of  / 400  and 
laid  a main,  in  1893,  to  a reservoir  situated  as  high  up  as 
the  water  would  rise,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  then  existing 
houses  at  Horsebridge  Hill  could  be  supplied,  but  not  those 
at  Noke  Common.  The  Corporation  charge  is.  3d.  per  1,000 
gallons  for  the  water.  This  supply  has  stimulated  building 
operations,  and  north  of  the  reservoir  land  would  be  opened 
up  for  building  if  the  water  difficulty  could  be  surmounted. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  pumping.  You  have  now  decided 
to  extend  the  Newport  water  supply  in  Northwood,  and  you 
applied  to  the  Corporation  for  terms.  They  are  willing  to  sell 
you  the  water  at  is.  per  1,000  gallons  if  12,000  gallons  per  day 
are  taken,  or  at  the  present  rate  if  less  be  taken.  You  are  to 
do  the  pumping  and  lay  the  mains.  Or  they  will  take  the 
supply  of  Northwood  into  their  hands,  purchasing  the  present 
main  and  reservoir  at  a valuation,  and  undertaking  to  enable 
you  to  enforce  a water  supply  to  cottages  under  the  Act  by 
charging,  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  3d.  per  week 
prescribed  by  the  Act.  The  Northwood  Parochial  Committee, 
of  course,  decided  to  hand  the  supply  over  to  the  Corporation. 
But,  as  the  sanitary  authority,  you  have  to  consider  very  care- 
fully if  this  would  be  the  wisest  plan.  This  was  done  at 
Gunville,  and  you  have  since  endeavoured  to  get  the  supply 
into  your  own  hands,  and  would  have  done  so  had  the  Local 
Government  Board  not  withheld  consent  to  your  purchas- 
ing such  inadequate  means  of  supply.  Like  any  water 
company  the  Corporation  intend  to  supply  Northwood  at  a 
profit.  True,  they  have  the  water,  which  costs  them  so 
much  a thousand  gallons,  upon  that  they  will  make  a profit, 
whether  they  supply  Northwood  directly  or  through  you. 
They  will  require  a loan  for  laying  mains  and  for  reservoir 
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and  pump.  Supposing  they  borrowed  £ 3,000,  Northwood 
will  have  to  pay  the  / 150  a year  sinking  fund  and  interest. 
The  cost  of  pumping  will  have  to  be  paid  bv  Northwood,  too. 
But  the  Northwood  Parochial  Committee  would  say:  “Yes, 
but  there  is  this  difference.  In  one  case  the  consumers  of  the 
water  only  will  have  to  pay  in  high  water  rents,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  Corporation  of  Newport  lay  the  mains  ; in  the  other  the 
rates  of  the  parish  will  have  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  amount  received  in  water  rents  and  the  expenses  of  the 
supply.  We  all  pay  rates,  but  some  of  us  are  supplied 
independently  by  our  landlord  already.”  This  is  always  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Parochial  Committees.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  sanitary  authority  is  different.  They  have  to 
consider  only  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  One  of  their  first  objects 
to  this  end  is  to  secure  them  independent  water  supplies,  even 
though  some  may  obtain  indirect  sanitary  benefit  only  in  the 
increased  protection  of  their  neighbours.  They  know  that  in 
the  future  the  water  rents  will  balance  the  outgoings,  and 
eventually  help  the  rates.  To  secure  independent  water 
supplies  the  sanitary  authority  must  have  control.  There  is  a 
house  without  water.  The  sanitary  authority  call  upon  the 
water  company  to  supply  it.  They  require  a guarantee  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  their  outlay  ; and  either  the  parish  must  pay 
this  ten  per  cent.,  or  the  sanitary  authority  must  be  recreant  of 
its  trust.  I can  imagine  in  a thinly  populated  parish  like 
Northwood  this  difficulty  will  be  constantly  present.  The 
water  company — and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newport  are  the  directors  of  a company  of  which  the 
Newport  ratepayers  are  shareholders — will  lay  their  mains 
where  it  will  pay  them  to  do  so,  the  sanitary  authority  will  lay 
them  where  they  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  I can  imagine  men  as  private  citizens  wishing  to  help 
the  pocket  interests  of  their  friends,  but  as  members  of 
sanitary  authorities  they  have  no  power  in  honour  to  do  so. 
As  a private  citizen  and  neighbour  I deeply  sympathise  with 
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Newport,  and  as  a ratepayer  of  that  borough  and  a shareholder 
in  the  Newport  water  company,  my  private  interests  lie  in  the 
direction  of  Newport  taking  the  water  supply  of  Northwood 
into  their  own  hands  ; but  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  I can 
in  honour  endeavour  only  to  promote  what  I know  to  be 
for  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the  people  of  Northwood,  and 
that  is  for  the  sanitary  authority  to  keep  control  of  its  water 
supply.  There  is  another  consideration  to  which  I attach 
great  weight.  The  hope  is,  that  with  an  independent  water 
supply,  the  prosperity  of  Gurnard  will  greatly  increase,  and 
that  with  its  extension  the  rateable  value  of  Northwood,  a 
poor  parish,  will  be  largely  added  to.  It  has  been  stated  for 
some  years  that  Cowes  intended  to  annex  Gurnard ; but  leading 
citizens  of  that  town  have  declared  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
do  so,  if  the  Rural  District  Council  controlled  the  sanitation 
of  Gurnard.  But  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  if  the  Rural 
District  Council  do  not  control  its  water  supply,  the  County 
Council  will  be  petitioned  to  add  Gurnard  to  Cowes,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  the  prayer  of  the  petition  will  be  granted, 
and  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  I 
think  the  hostility  of  the  different  authorities,  fostered  and 
promoted  by  all  kinds  of  insidious  influences  and  personal 
antipathies  of  which  one  may  not  speak,  is  disastrous  to  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I have 
expressed  myself,  as  a public  officer,  fearlessly  upon  the 
subject;  but  I must  admit  that  a controlling  authority  would 
have  a valid  excuse  for  taking  a district  from  one  sanitary 
jurisdiction  and  handing  it  over  to  another,  if  it  did  not  hold 
to  the  control  of  the  water  supply  of  that  district  when  it  had 
the  opportunity. 

A County  Council  Inquiry  was  held  at  Wootton  in  the  county  Council 
summer,  in  consequence  of  the  petition  of  the  North  Arreton  lu<iU"y- 
Parish  Council  to  annex  to  that  parish  a portion  of  the  parish 
of  Binstead.  At  the  request  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Binstead 
I attended  the  Inquiry,  as  I considered  certain  sanitary 
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interests  were  involved.  The  Parochial  Committee  of  Bin- 
stead,  although  they  have  acted  once  or  twice  somewhat 
independently,  are  one  of  those  who  have  furthered  your 
objects  and  aided  your  efforts.  The  village  of  Binstead,  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish,  has  been  provided  with 
sewers  and  an  independent  water  supply,  to  which  the  whole 
parish  has  contributed.  On  the  western  border  of  the  parish 
are  Fishbourne  anti  Kitehill,  the  former  of  which  has  in- 
different sewers  of  a sort.  Fishbourne  has  no  proper  water 
supply,  and  Kitehill  has  an  inefficient  supply  derived  from 
Wootton.  Between  the  villages  of  Binstead  and  Fishbourne 
and  Kitehill  are  substantial  residences  on  the  Binstead  side, 
and  land  likely  to  be  built  on.  The  only  practicable  means 
of  supplying  Fishbourne  with  water  is  by  extension  of  the 
Binstead  water  main.  It  has  been  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
the  expenditure  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parish  must  be 
balanced  by  meeting  the  sanitary  requirements  of  Fishbourne, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  Kitehill.  As  a water  supply  should 
precede  sewers,  that  they  may  be  flushed,  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  extend  the  water  main  first,  and  as  this  would 
involve  a considerable  outlay  for  a small  parish,  it  was 
desirable  its  rateable  value  should  not  be  diminished.  A 
small  part  of  the  parish  of  Binstead  extends  to  the  west 
of  Wootton  Creek  at  Wootton  Bridge,  and  a small  part  of 
North  Arreton  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Creek  at  Kitehill. 
It  was  proposed  to  annex  that  part  of  Binstead  to  the  west  of 
the  creek,  and  Kitehill,  and  a good  portion  of  the  land 
adjoining  to  North  Arreton.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  the  village  of  Wootton,  consisting  of 
Wootton  village  proper  and  a residential  section  near  the  sea, 
was  to  the  south  of  the  highway  in  the  parish  of  Arreton, 
and  to  the  north  of  it  in  the  parish  of  Wootton.  The  Countv 
Council  obliterated  the  parish  ol  Wootton,  throwing  part 
of  it  containing  the  residential  section,  into  Whippingham, 
and  part  of  it  into  the  parish  of  North  Arreton.  Your 
predecessors  opposed  the  separation  of  the  residential 
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section  from  the  rest  of  Wootton,  as  it  needed  an 
independent  water  supply,  which  must  be  provided  for  it  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Wootton  community.  The 
views  and  objects  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  important  changes  then  made  were  treated  with 
scant  courtesy  and  no  attention,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
since  to  provide  the  water  supply.  It  seemed  strange  the 
committee  of  the  County  Council  should  now  wish  to  throw 
Kitehill,  another  residential  district,  into  the  parish  of  North 
Arreton  because  it  was  part  of  Wootton,  although  situated  in 
another  parish  from  time  immemorial.  The  County  Council 
declined  to  make  the  order  recommended,  and  advised 
the  two  Parish  Councils  to  arrange  between  them  any 
desirable  readjustments  of  boundaries.  And  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  sensible  view  to  take,  if  the  sanitary  and 
other  interests  of  the  community  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a 
whole  are  to  be  maintained.  The  Parochial  Committee  of 
Binstead  have  reported  to  you  they  are  endeavouring  to 
obtain  assistance  from  landowners  and  the  Government  in 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Binstead  water  main  to 
Fishbourne. 

The  records  of  the  water  meters  in  your  district  have  -water  meters, 
proved  as  unsatisfactory  during  the  past  as  in  previous  years. 

Both  at  Binstead  and  Horsebridge  Hill  there  have  been 
considerable  differences  between  the  registers  of  the  re- 
spective Corporations  and  your  district.  Without  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  subject,  urban  councillors  have  stated 
in  that  dogmatic,  assertive  tone  which  some  acquire,  and 
which  impresses  the  unwary  and  uninformed,  that  water 
meters  register  with  absolute  correctness,  and  suspicion  as 
baseless  as  it  is  absurd  has  arisen  that  your  meters,  which  are 
the  duplicates  of  the  Corporation  meters,  are  made  to  register 
differently.  The  only  alternatives  seem  to  be  to  pay  the 
Corporations  a fixed  sum,  which  they  have  refused,  or  to 
alternate  the  order  of  the  meters  quarterly  by  means  of  stop- 
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cocks,  or  to  take  the  average  of  the  registers,  which  is  done. 

Bye-laws.  There  has  been  a demand  for  the  revision  of  the  Bye-laws, 

both  on  behalf  of  private  interests,  and  in  order  to  amend 
defects  which  have  been  found  to  militate  against  the  public 
good.  You  resolved  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  various  suggestions  made  for  twelve 
months.  I do  not  wish  to  anticipate  your  deliberations,  but 
I would  venture  to  repeat  the  remarks  I made  in  my  last 
annual  report  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It  is  so  very 
easy  to  create  prejudice  by  the  use  of  “clap-trap”  words  and 
phrases,  the  meanings  of  which  are  not  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  employ  them,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
notice  them.  Two  such  words  I often  hear  mentioned  : 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  word 
theoretical  applies  to  something  useless,  and  the  word  practical 
applies  to  something  useful.  I have  heard  it  put  in  this 
fashion : the  common  sense  of  a practical  mechanic  is  of 
infinite  more  value  than  the  knowledge  of  the  educated  man 
in  sanitary  matters.  If  this  view  prevails,  it  is  not  surprising 
the  money  payments  made  for  the  skill,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  education,  by  long  years  of  study  and  experience, 
are  regarded  as  so  much  necessary  waste  ; and  that  it  should 
sometimes  find  expression  in  the  suggestion  that  such  skill 
should  be  tendered  for,  and  that  the  lowest  tender  should  be 
accepted.  Anything  more  derogatory  or  more  fatal  to  the 
common  weal  if  acted  upon  one  cannot  imagine.  The  com- 
munity ought  to  be  served  by  the  highest  skill  attainable,  and 
the  highest  skill  has  a high  money  value.  To  employ  the 
charlatan  because  he  is  cheaper  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  any  community.  Men  may  think  they  could  lay 
a sewer  or  carry  out  a water  supply,  or  that  a commercial  firm 
could  do  so,  without  skilled  direction,  but  it  would  be  a great 
misfortune  if  they  had  the  chance  of  trying.  To  sewer  Fresh- 
water properly,  for  example,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  pneu- 
matics, hydraulics,  and  hydrostatics,  and  of  many  other 
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sciences  must  be  necessary.  To  lay  the  pipes  and  the  bricks 
in  a workmanlike  manner  is  a very  small  part  of  the  matter. 
Theory  in  this  connection  is  science,  the  knowledge  of  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  The  art  of  a thing  is  the  science 
applied  in  practice.  The  art  of  building  construction  is 
science  applied  to  practice,  and  we  call  the  builder  a practical 
man  ; but  the  builder  as  such  knows  nothing  of  the  sciences, 
the  theory,  upon  which  his  art  is  founded,  and  that  he  may 
build  houses  safe  to  live  in,  he  is  furnished  with  certain  direc- 
tions called  bye-laws,  which  enforce  obedience  to  science,  to 
theory,  to  nature’s  laws  in  fact. 

You  have  occupied  premises  in  Newport  in  which  your 
officers  have  rooms,  and  in  which  your  committees  can  meet. 
You  were  formerly  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Newport  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for 
such  meetings,  and  your  Highways  Committee  still  meet 
there ; but  its  accommodation,  which  is  very  limited,  is 
always  in  request  for  all  kinds  of  Island  and  local  purposes, 
and  there  was  no  certainty  of  its  being  available  in  an  emer- 
gency. You  needed  offices,  too,  in  which  to  store  plans  and 
papers  for  reference  and  for  the  use  of  your  officers.  Every- 
thing which  tends  to  improve  your  administration  serves  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  and  your  possession  of  offices 
in  Newport,  the  agricultural  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  which  all  the  Island  public  business  is 
conducted,  is  a very  decided  step  in  advance. 

You  took  legal  proceedings  in  three  instances:  once  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  in  connection  with 
the  closure  of  a house  unfit  for  human  habitation  at  Godshill, 
and  twice  under  your  Building  Bye-laws. 


Rural  District 
Council  offices. 


Legal  proceed- 
ings. 
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The  Inspectors  have  furnished  me  with  the  following 
summaries  of  their  work  : — 


EAST  MEDENE  DISTRICT. 

NEW  HOUSES  ERECTED,  1897. 


Bembridge  ...  ...  ...  10 

North  Arreton  (Wootton  Bridge)  ...  8 
Wroxall  ...  ...  ...  7 

Newchurch  ...  ...  ...  11 

Niton  ...  ...  ...  5 

South  Arreton  ...  ...  2 

Ashey  (Haylands)  ...  ...  4 

Total  houses  erected  ...  47 


SUMMARY  OF  WORK  DONE,  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER,  1897. 

Number  of  nuisances  and  other  matters  reported 
,,  ,,  abated  without  final  notice 

Number  of  final  notices  served 
Houses  reported  unfit  for  human  habitation 
,,  placed  in  habitable  repair 

,,  closed  by  order 

,,  demolished  by  Council 
,,  cleansed  and  disinfected 
Legal  proceedings  under  Building  Bye-laws 

„ ,,  Housing  Working  Classes  Act 

Cases  of  overcrowding  reported 
„ „ abated 

Privy  cesspools  constructed 
,,  pail  system 

Wells  sunk  and  improved  supplies  obtained 
„ cleansed 
,,  closed 

Defective  pumps  repaired 
Pumps  provided 

Houses  drained  and  connected  to  main  sewer 
,,  drains  repaired  and  trapped,  &c. 

Refuse  accumulations  (towns)  removed 
Dairies  inspected  and  re-inspected 
,,  lime-washed  after  notice 
Bakehouses  ,,  ,, 

Sewers  repaired  and  ventilated 
Water  mains  repaired  and  extended 
Sewers  flushed 
,,  cleansed 
Districts  scavenged 
Number  of  new  houses,  plans  of  which  approved  by  Rural  District 
Council 


508 

165 

23 

4 
3 
1 

0 

35 

1 
1 
1 
1 

28 

27 

75 

7 

o 

5 

12 

53 


55 

4 
3 
3 
3 

5 
1 
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WEST  MEDENE  DISTRICT. 

NEW  HOUSES  ERECTED,  1897. 


Freshwater  ...  ...  ...  9 

„ (Colwell)  ...  ...  3 

Totland  ...  ...  ...  18 

Carisbrooke  (Yarmouth  Road)  ...  2 

,,  (Gunville  Lane)  ...  2 

Yarmouth  ...  ...  ...  4 

Northwood  (Gurnard)  ...  ...  10 

„ (Furzyhurst)  ...  7 

Chale  ...  ...  ...  3 

Shalfleet  (Bouldnor)  ...  ...  2 

Shorwell  ...  ...  ...  1 

Total  houses  erected  ...  61 


SUMMARY  OF  WORK  DONE,  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER,  1897. 

Number  of  nuisances  and  other  matters  reported 
,,  „ abated  without  final  notice 

Number  of  final  notices  served 
Houses  reported  unfit  for  human  habitation 
,,  placed  in  habitable  repair 
,,  closed 

,,  cleansed  and  disinfected 
Legal  proceedings  taken 
Cases  of  overcrowding  reported 
,,  ,,  abated 

Privy  cesspools  provided  and  properly  constructed 
Privies  put  on  the  pail  system 

Wells  sunk  and  other  improved  supplies  of  water  obtained 
,,  cleansed 
,,  closed 

Defective  pumps  repaired 
Pumps  provided 

Houses  drained  and  connected  with  sewer 
House  drains  repaired  and  trapped 
Refuse  accumulations  removed 
Dairies  inspected  and  re-inspected 
Dairies  lime-washed  after  notice 
Bakehouses  ,,  ,, 

Districts  scavenged  : Freshwater,  Totland,  Yarmouth,  and  Caris- 
brooke 

Plans  approved  by  Rural  District  Council  under  Building  Bye-laws 
New  sewer  and  outfall  constructed  at  Barton’s  Lane,  Yarmouth 


545 

176 

33 

3 

4 

0 
16 

1 


3a 

28 

88 

4 

0 

3 

16 

37 

4i 

3 

68 

7 

1 
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The  following  summary  of  meteorological  observations,  for 
which  1 am  indebted  to  A.  M.  Le  Mcssurier,  Esq.,  are  taken 
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from  his  observations  made  in  1897  P°st  Office,  Castle- 

hold,  Newport,  at  a point  about  from  45ft,  to  50ft.  above 
sea-level. 


MONTH. 

Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Moan 

Daily 

Maxi 

mum. 

Moan 

I >aily 
Mini- 
mum. 

Moan 

Tcm- 

poraturo. 

Rainfall 

for 

Month. 

Number 

of 

Wet 

Days. 

Grontost 
Fall 
in  one 
Day. 

Jan.  ... 

49-0 
on  7th 

24'2 
on  23rd 

40- 8 

32-8 

36-8 

262 

16 

061 
on  6th 

Feb.  ... 

56-0 

on  22nd 

29'5 
on  17  th 

49- 1 

4°5 

448 

3-56 

17 

0-93 
on  4th 

Mar.  ... 

59'4 
on  23rd 

30-6 
on  30th 

521 

4°' 3 

46-2 

485 

16 

086 
on  2nd 

April  ... 

70'8 
on  27th 

27-2 
on  5th 

546 

41*0 

47-8 

230 

l6 

031 
on  1 6th 

May  ... 

74  2 
on  17th 

346 
on  2nd 

635 

46-1 

54'8 

I92 

13 

O' 80 

on  31st 

June  ... 

83-0 
on  24th 

44’ 7 
on  2nd 

71-4 

53-o 

62-2 

2*92 

13 

116 
on  8th 

July  ... 

88-4 
on  1 6th 

42-9 
on  8th 

757 

549 

65 '3 

°'44 

5 

026 
on  2 1st 

Aug.  ... 

843 
on  2nd 

48-4 
on  26th 

72-3 

54' 3 

633 

378 

21 

0-48 
on  26th 

Sept.  ... 

690 
on  13th 

37’2 
on  19th 

64-4 

49' 2 

568 

209 

18 

050 
on  5th 

Oct.  ... 

6S'2 
on  20th 

3i'5 
on  7th 

607 

45'6 

53'i 

0-46 

8 

O' 30 
on  15th 

Nov.  ... 

68-7 
on  13th 

30-0 
on  26th 

537 

41'3 

475 

1-48 

12 

044 
on  14th 

Dec.  ... 

560 

on  16th 

232 
on  26th 

487 

36-2 

42'2 

3'84 

17 

066 
on  7th 

The  total  rainfall  of  Newport,  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  1897  was  29'86in.  It  was  27-32111.  in  1896,  29-1501. 
in  1895,  39-7401.  in  1894,  28'53in.  in  1893,  24-97111.  in  1892, 
38-9601.  in  1891,  26-3101.  in  1890,  28-34111.  in  1889,  29-02111. 
in  1888,  24-4301.  in  1887.  The  mean  rainfall  at  Newport  in 
the  ten  years  1888-97  was  30-22. 

The  number  of  wet  days  in  1897  was  172,  against  153  in 
1896,  149  in  1895,  183  in  1894,  146  in  1893,  172  in  1892.  172 
in  1891,  153  in  1890,  163  in  1889,  179  in  1888,  141  in  1887, 
202  in  1886,  and  159  in  1885.  The  mean  number  of  wet 
days  in  the  ten  years  1888-97  was  164-2. 
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The  minimum  temperature  of  the  year  was  23^2  on 
December  26th,  and  the  maximum  was  88-4  on  July  1 6th. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  51  •"]. 

January.  The  2nd  of  January  was  cold,  but  otherwise  the 
first  fortnight  was  mild  and  wet.  From  the  15th  to  31st  it 
was  much  colder,  the  mean  morning  temperature  (36*8)  being 
2*0  below  the  average  of  25  years.  2'62in.  of  rain  fell  at 
Newport,  and  2'87in.  at  Ryde. 

February.  February  was  a mild,  wet  month  ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  1881  and  1883,  it  was  the  wettest  February  in  23  years. 
The  mean  temperature  (+4‘8)  was  the  highest  for  many  years, 
it  having  only  averaged  44^0  in  1S77,  the  last  exceptionally 
mild  February.  The  low  night  temperatures  of  Newport, 
which  are  difficult  of  explanation,  gave  the  minimum  (29-s) 
on  the  17th.  In  the  neighbouring  districts  by  the  sea  on  the 
mainland  freezing  point  was  not  reached  throughout  the 
month.  3-56in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  3*5 1 i n . at  Ryde. 

March.  March  was  another  wet,  mild  month.  4'8sin.  of 
rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  5‘2oin.  at  Ryde.  The  previous 
highest  rainfall  in  March  for  23  years  was  in  1891,  when  it 
was  2’27in.  lower  at  Newport.  Rain  fell  then  on  15  days, 
and  on  March,  1897,  on  16  days.  The  mean  temperature 
(4&'2)  was  the  highest  for  26  years.  On  the  3rd  a very 
destructive  storm  occurred. 

April.  The  rainfall  at  Newport  in  April  was  2-3oin.,  and 
at  Ryde  2‘6zin.  The  mean  rainfall  ( 3 ' 3 3 i n . ) for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  was  considerably  above  the  average. 
The  mean  temperature  (47'8)  was  somewhat  below  the 
average  for  April. 

May.  May  was  a dry,  somewhat  cold  month,  northerly 
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and  north-easterly  winds  prevailing,  but  the  temperature  did 
not  fall  below  34’6  on  the  coldest  night,  that  of  the  2nd. 
i-92in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  zmo2  at  Ryde.  Scarcely 
any  rain  fell  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  the  greatest  rainfall 
in  one  day  was  -8o,  on  the  31st. 

June.  June  was  a fine,  clear  month,  speaking  generally. 
2*92in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport  in  13  days,  but  ri6in.  of  this 
fell  on  one  day,  the  8th.  3-o8in.  fell  at  Ryde.  The  mean 
temperature  {bz'i)  was  above  the  average  for  June.  With 
the  exception  of  1879,  when  2o-43in.  of  rain  fell  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  rainfall,  1 8 • 1 7 i n . for  the  same 
period  in  1897  was  the  highest  in  23  years. 

July.  The  driest  July  in  23  years,  with  the  exception  of 
July,  1885,  when  under  '3oin.  of  rain  fell.  At  Newport  there 
was  a fall  of  '44m.  and  at  Ryde  of  '75m.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  (65*3)  was  at  least  z°  above  the  average,  and 
the  mean  daily  maximum  (75*7)  has  not  been  exceeded  in 
26  years.  It  was  a fine,  warm  month  ; harvest  operations 
commenced,  and  oats  were  carried  in  it. 

Angus/.  3 ‘ 3 8 i n . of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  4-22in.  at  Ryde. 
It  was  a wet  month,  the  rainfall  being  nearly  double  the 
average  for  the  month.  Rain  fell  on  21  days.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  it  was  hot  and  dry,  but  the  weather 
became  wet  and  stormy  as  it  advanced. 

September.  September  was  another  wet  month,  rain  having 
fallen  on  18  days.  The  month  commenced  with  stormy 
weather,  but  it  became  finer  and  calmer  as  it  advanced. 
2'09in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  2-42  at  Ryde.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  fall  of  over  8'oin.  in  September,  1896,  the 
rainfall  for  the  first  9 months  of  the  year  was  already  ,-6901. 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year  for  the  same  period. 
The  mean  temperature  was  56-8. 
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October.  October  was  a very  dry  month,  the  driest  October 
for  many  years.  '46m.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport  on  8 days, 
and  '44m.  at  Ryde.  It  was  warm  for  October,  the  mean 
temperature  being  53'!,  and  the  mean  maximum  607. 

November.  i^Sin.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  anil  i^oin.  at 
Rvde,  in  November,  which  was  a warm,  dry  month  for 
November.  The  mean  temperature  was  47 • 5 . 

December.  December  was  an  unseasonable  month.  It  was 
wet,  mild,  and  stormy.  Both  the  rainfall  and  temperature 
were  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  month. 
3'84in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport,  and  3*3  1 i n . at  Ryde.  The 
mean  temperature  was  \z'i.  On  the  whole,  December  in  its 
general  meteorological  conditions,  corresponded  very  closely 
to  December,  1896. 

3.  THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
GENERALLY  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  health  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  season  being  mild, 
was  generally  good  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Like  other  pro- 
verbial sayings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  a time 
more  or  less  remote,  we  have  had  many  opportunities  in 
recent  years  of  disproving  the  statement  that  a green  Christ- 
mas makes  a full  churchyard.  In  certain  localities,  however, 
cases  of  zymotic  disease  existed. 

There  were  cases  of  scarlatina  and  convalescing  from  scarla- 
tina at  Parkhurst  Prison  and  the  Workhouse  among  children 
who  had  attended  the  Parkhurst  (Carisbrooke)  Board  School. 
There  were  cases  at  Shide  among  children  who  attended 
public  elementary  schools  in  Newport,  and  a case  each  at 
Standen  Elms  and  Merston,  to  whom  the  poison  had  appa- 
rently been  communicated  from  Newport  school  children. 


Health  of  the 
district. 


Scarlatina. 
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Diphtheria. 


Whooping 

cough. 


The  sanitary 
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East  Mf.dknk 
Bembridgc. 


Cases  of  diphtheria  existed  and  were  convalescing  at  Niton 
among  children  attending  the  British  Schools ; and  there 
were  two  cases  of  the  disease  from  Whitwell  isolated  at 
Ventnor,  the  poison  having  been  communicated  apparent  1)' 
by  a person  who  had  come  from  one  of  the  urban  districts. 

There  were  one  or  two  cases  of  whooping  cough  in  the 
Chillerton  district. 

From  year  to  year  the  sanitary  state  of  any  given  district 
cannot  vary  greatly  if  the  administration  is  efficient.  Looking 
back  over  a series  of  years  the  difference  should  be  very 
marked.  The  changes  from  year  to  year  are  the  changes 
which  progress  brings — the  clearing  up  of  filth  nuisances  as 
the  result  of  sewer  construction  ; the  greater  security  to  the 
public  health  from  the  introduction  of  independent  water 
supplies  in  particular  localities.  If  a Sanitary  Authority  is 
progressive  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  things  done,  and  changes 
are  greater  from  year  to  year;  if  other  considerations  than 
the  good  of  the  people  of  whose  health  they  have  charge, 
sway  them,  the  changes  are  less  from  year  to  year.  The 
difference  between  the  sanitary  state  of  the  district  generally 
at  the  end  of  one  year  and  its  state  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year,  is  the  measure  of  the  progress  made  during  the  year. 
A brief  summary  of  the  state  of  the  principal  localities  will 
best  indicate  this. 

Bembridgc  is  developing  into  a town,  at  the  extreme  east  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  had  10  more  houses  at  the  end  of  1897 
than  at  the  end  of  1896,  8 more  at  the  end  of  1896  than  at  the 
end  of  1895,  17  more  at  the  end  of  1895  than  at  the  end  of 
1894,  and  2 more  at  the  end  of  1894  than  at  the  end  of  1893. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Bembridge  has  reached  that 
stage  in  its  history,  as  in  the  history  of  all  towns,  when  a 
more  rapid  advance  takes  place.  It  means  that  its  “connec- 
tion ” is  becoming  larger,  and  that  its  popularity,  as  a watering 
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place,  is  increasing.  It  is  just  at  that  stage  when  broad 
viewed,  liberal  government  fosters  advancing  prosperity,  and 
the  reverse  mars  it,  at  that  stage  when  it  has  to  be  saved 
from  its  own  narrowness.  Notwithstanding  its  popularity,  I 
have  never  had  so  many  complaints  from  visitors  as  during 
the  past  “season.”  Bembridge  is  effectually  sewered,  and  in 
such  a manner  that  the  sewers  can  be  readily  extended  to 
provide  for  future  development.  But  the  sewers  are  not 
properly  flushed.  In  the  absence  of  an  independent  water 
supply  they  are  flushed  with  sea  water  bought  in  barrels. 
Each  barrel  of  water  costs  is.  I believe  it  is  supposed  to 
take  about  i 7 barrels  to  clear  the  more  level  part  of  the  sewer 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  Foreland  branch,  and  the  flush- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  done  at  least  once  a week.  According 
to  the  varying  atmospheric  air  temperatures  the  sewers  become 
offensive  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  after  the  flushing ; but 
at  all  seasons,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  they  are 
offensive  before  a week  has  passed.  Either  the  sewer  is 
neglected  by  the  Parochial  Committee,  or  a petty  economy  is 
practised,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  reputation  of  the 
place.  I know,  for  I have  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
flushed  last  year,  that  the  Bembridge  sewers  are  not  flushed 
once  a week.  In  districts  properly  administered  in  such 
matters  the  sanitary  authority  would  feel  responsible,  and  the 
inspector  would  engage  a person  to  flush  the  sewers  as  often 
as  was  necessary,  once  or  twice  a week  or  oftener,  and  see 
that  he  did  his  work.  The  drinking  water  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  population  of  Bembridge  proper  is  obtained 
from  what  is  known  as  the  north-well,  a perennial  spring 
issuing  from  the  plateau  gravel,  which  covers  part  of  the  hill 
upon  which  this  part  of  Bembridge  stands.  It  is  a surface 
supply,  and  consequently  liable  to  contamination.  There  are 
rainwater  tanks  and  soak  wells  attached  to  most  of  the  houses, 
which  rapidly  give  out  in  very  dry  seasons.  The  loose 
shingle  bed  upon  which  Lane  End  stands  contains  abundant 
water,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  supplied  from  it  by 
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means  of  “dip”  wells,  loosely  stcined.  It  was  not  without 
reason  the  inhabitants  feared  leakage  from  the  sewer  into 
their  water  supply.  The  great  sanitary  need  of  Bembridge  is 
an  independent  water  supply,  and  if  the  Brading  Harbour 
Waterworks  are  purchased  for  Bembridge  and  Brading,  that 
supply  will  be  established.  It  will  be  a great  misfortune  to 
the  future  of  both  places  if  the  gasworks  are  not  secured  also. 

The  ancient  town  of  Brading,  situated  on  the  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  Yar,  between  two  and  three  miles  from  Bembridge 
as  the  crow  flies,  began  to  show  signs  of  definite  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  and  during  i8q6  the 
number  of  houses  was  increased  by  6,  but  last  year  not  one 
new  house  was  built.  It  is  sewered  with  the  exception  of 
Yarbridge,  which  was  promised  sewerage  when  the  sewers 
were  laid  some  20  years  ago.  Whether  the  sewer  was  laid 
deep  enough  in  the  New  Road  to  take  it  I do  not  know, 
for  I have  never  seen  a plan  of  the  Brading  sewers  ; but  it 
probably  was  not  in  the  days  it  was  laid,  if  deep  sewers  are 
shirked  in  these.  The  sewer  discharges  on  to  a filtering  bed, 
and  it  is  not  properly  flushed.  Both  at  Brading  and  Bem- 
bridge the  mistake  was  made  of  laying  sewers  to  abate 
certain  old  nuisances  before  providing  independent  water 
supplies.  The  water  supply  is  altogether  inadequate,  being 
obtained  from  wells  in  the  Chalk  so  deep  that  the  water  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  lie  available,  from  public  wells  in  the 
Tertiary  beds,  upon  which  much  of  the  older  part  of  Brading 
stands,  which  have  gradually  diminished  in  number,  their  use 
ceasing  as  the  water  became  obviously  impure,  from  a few 
private  surface  wells  and  shallow  wells  in  the  Chalk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  from  rainwater  tanks.  You  certify 
new  houses  for  letting  on  a rainwater  supply.  The  Parochial 
Committee  having  failed  to  provide  a scheme  of  water  supply 
as  your  predecessors  requested  them  to  do,  and  having  failed 
to  find  water  by  sinking  and  boring  high  up  near  the  down, 
you  had  a scheme  prepared  by  an  engineer  named  by  the 
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Committee,  which  I believe  did  not  come  before  you.  The 
Parochial  Committee,  who  had  it  before  them,  reported  to 
you  it  was  too  expensive.  It  has  been  placed  on  one  side 
since  you  determined  to  supply  Brading  in  conjunction  with 
Bembridge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  possession  of  a water 
supply  in  common  will  serve  to  bring  these  two  neighbouring 
communities  into  amity,  and  will  allay  any  irritations  which 
may  remain  from  County  Council  inquiries  and  divisions  of 
parishes.  If  still  available,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  the  Local  Government  Board  will  refuse  sanction  to 
the  purchase  of  the  gasworks,  so  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  pumping  at  the  waterworks,  for  Brading,  no  less 
than  Bembridge,  has  a prosperous  future  if  its  affairs  are 
rightly  managed,  and  both  are  destined  to  become  populous 
towns.  Visitors  sojourn  there  in  the  summer,  and  its  “ con- 
nection” is  increasing. 

'I'he  children  from  the  hamlet  of  Adgestone  attend  the  Adgestone. 
Brading  Schools,  ddie  health  of  the  place  has  improved  since 
a properly  constructed  well  and  public  pump  were  provided, 
in  substitution  for  the  old  “ dip”  well,  into  which  all  kinds  of 
impurities  passed.  Another  public  well  should  be  provided 
at  the  south  of  the  hamlet.  Protected  by  the  down,  Adge- 
stone is  favourably  placed  for  the  production  of  garden 
produce  and  poultry,  for  the  supply  of  the  towns. 

Alverstone,  the  next  hamlet  on  the  north  of  the  Yar  valley,  Aiverstone. 
has  several  substantially  built  modern  cottages.  It  obtains  its 
water  supply  from  “dip”  wells  in  the  Lower  Greensand. 

The  next  hamlet  is  Knighton,  where  the  pumping  station  Knighton, 
of  the  Ryde  Waterworks  is  situated.  It  is  important  on  this 
account  there  should  be  no  deep  cesspits,  and  that  all  cesspits 
be  tight.  I’he  wells  have  all  become  dry,  and  the  houses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  supplied  from  the  waterworks. 

Phe  little  hamlet  of  Langbridge,  on  the  north  of  the  New-  Langbndgc. 
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Newchurch. 


Apse  Heath. 


church  Railway  Station,  should  have  a properly  constructed 
public  well  and  pump.  Several  of  the  cottages  are  supplied 
from  a shallow  “dip”  well  in  the  Lower  Greensand,  in  the 
garden  of  one  of  them. 

Newchurch  formerly  had  a public  well,  which  was  closed 
by  your  predecessors,  because  it  was  contaminated  by  the 
soakage  from  the  graveyard,  close  to  which  it  was  situated. 
A well  in  place  of  it  has  not  been  provided.  The  most  satis- 
factory arrangement  would  be  to  pipe  water  from  the  Ryde 
Waterworks,  and  Langbridge  could  be  supplied  en  route,  if 
only  by  a standpipe  ; but  I fear  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  this. 
The  wells  of  Newchurch,  of  which  there  are  only  three  or 
four,  are  unprotected  “ dip  ” wells.  Pig  nuisances  are  less 
than  they  were  a few  years  at>;o,  but  the  stench  from  a farm 
yard,  close  to  the  highway,  is  so  great  that  often  windows 
have  to  be  closed.  The  severe  incidence  of  diphtheria  at 
Newchurch,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  the  leverage  by 
which  the  Board  Schools  were  rendered  more  sanitary. 

For  some  reason  not  wholly  apparent,  but  probably  because 
it  is  a convenient  centre,  a little  collection  of  houses,  in  the 
parish  of  Newchurch,  known  as  Apse  Heath,  are  being  added 
to  year  after  year.  It  is  about  i-i  to  2 miles  from  Sandown 
on  the  Newport  Road.  It  seems  likely  to  expand  into  a 
village,  and  with  markets  for  their  produce  in  the  increasing 
coast  towns,  one  can  imagine  a prosperous  community  of 
cottage  gardeners  occupying  it.  Apse  Heath  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  majority  of  the  1 1 new  houses  erected  in  the  parish 
of  Newchurch  during  the  year.  There  is  abundant  water 
in  the  Greensand  upon  which  it  stands  ; but  the  wells  should 
be  rigidly  protected  and  closed,  pumps  being  affixed,  and  no 
cesspit  should  be  permitted  to  leak  into  the  subsoil.  Although 
the  sanitary  state  of  Apse  Heath  was  satisfactory  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Inspector  should  give  it  careful  attention. 


Wroxall. 


Stimulated  by  the  preparations  being  actually  made  to  give 
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Wroxall  a water  supply,  18  new  houses,  most  of  them  of  a 
superior  type,  have  been  built  there  in  two  years.  The  rate- 
able value  of  these  houses  will  assist  materially  in  reducing 
any  charge  which  may  fall  upon  the  rates  after  the  water  rents 
are  paid.  This  water  supply  had  completely  changed  for 
good  the  sanitary  state  of  Wroxall  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  will  not  diminish  its  filth  nuisances,  which  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  or  prevent  sewage  entering  the  stream 
directly  or  indirectly ; but  a sewer  is  in  the  future  for  Wroxall, 
and  the  water  supply,  a necessary  preliminary  to  this,  is  now 
provided.  When  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  is  per- 
fected, a sewer  will  not  appear  so  formidable.  Favourably 
situated,  and  with  railway  communication,  Wroxdll’s  pros- 
perity will  increase  with  the  confidence  its  water  supply  will 
give  visitors,  and  the  sewer  will  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 

Bonchurch  adjoins  Ventnor  on  the  east,  and  its  high  Bonchurch. 
ground  has  many  advantages  of  climate,  protected  as  it  is  by 
the  downs,  while  its  air  is  bracing,  or  “tonic”  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  Its  lower  part  is  greatly  sheltered,  and  its 
vegetation  bears  testimony  to  its  mild  winter  temperature. 

It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ventnor  Waterworks.  Its 
sewage  passes  by  disused  wells  and  deep  cesspits  into  the 
broken  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  contaminating  its  under- 
ground water,  which  must  everywhere  be  dangerous  for 
drinking  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  Undercliff  extends  from  Ventnor  to  Chale  on  the  st.  Lawrence, 

Whitwell,  and 

S.S.E.  and  S.  coast  of  the  Island.  St.  Lawrence  is  contained  Niton  Undercliff. 

in  it,  and  the  parishes  of  Whitwell  and  Niton  extend  across  it 

to  the  sea.  St.  Lawrence  and  Niton  Underdid  are  residential 

places  resorted  to  by  visitors,  but  the  Undercliff  part  of 

Whitwell,  has,  as  yet,  scarcely  half-a-dozen  houses.  As 

probably  the  whole  of  this  district  is  destined  to  be  built  over, 

it  is  desirable  its  principal  features,  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
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point,  should  be  fully  appreciated.  I have  so  many  times 
described  its  “made”  ground,  that  I need  not  again  refer  to 
its  geologic  characteristics.  In  these  it  resembles  Bonchurch, 
and  its  mode  of  sewage  disposal  is  similar.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  drain  into  the  loose  subsoil,  in  which  the  sewage 
mixes  with  the  water  which  has  issued  from  the  Upper  Green- 
sand at  its  junction  with  the  Gault.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore, 
to  drink  the  underground  water  at  St.  Lawrence  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Undercliff  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses. 
Indeed,  as  the  underground  water  and  the  sewage  move 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  in 
which  direction  those  lines  are,  the  sewage  may  be  carried 
considerable  distances  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  dis- 
charged. Safety  lies  either  in  keeping  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  drinking  from 
independent  water  supplies,  or  both.  For  it  is  undesirable 
to  saturate  the  subsoil  with  sewage,  even  though  you  compel 
the  concreting  the  site  of  a house  in  order  to  exclude  the 
underground  air  from  it.  And  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
water  independently  are  very  great  in  the  Undercliff.  At  any 
place  it  is  only  necessary  to  drive  an  adit  into  the  Upper 
Greensand  cliff  just  above  the  Gault  to  obtain  water,  which 
may  be  piped  from  a small  receiving  reservoir.  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  in  some  instances  already,  and  at  St.  Lawrence 
and  at  Niton  several  houses  are  supplied  from  such  a source. 
But  all  houses  should  be,  and  those  which  derive  their  supply 
from  the  subsoil,  as  many  do,  have  an  unwholesome  supply, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  water. 
But  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  the  Parochial 
Committees  concerned  will  promote  such  supplies,  the  hope 
is  the  water  supplies  of  the  villages  will  be  made  available  in 
the  Undercliff  as  regards  Niton,  and  Whitwell  when  it  is 
required,  and  that  the  Ventnor  Waterworks  Company  will  use 
their  powers  to  extend  their  main  to  St.  Lawrence,  wrong 
though  it  be  that  communities  should  not  have  their  water 
supply  in  their  own  hands. 
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In  all  clay  villages  much  of  the  filth,  as  it  cannot  soak  away  whitweii. 
in  the  land,  finds  its  way  to  the  stream  in  the  absence  of 
sewers.  Whitweii  is  no  exception.  Its  sanitary  state  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  satisfactory.  Having  an  independent 
water  supply,  it  is  one  of  the  specially  protected  villages  of 
your  district.  The  small  hamlet  of  Nettlecombe  on  the  side 
of  the  down  to  the  east  of  Whitweii  is  supplied  from  the 
Whitweii  main.  As  complaint  has  been  made  that  Nettle- 
combe is  insufficiently  supplied  because  the  water  is  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  Berelay,  the  source  of  the  supply,  it  is 
your  duty  to  have  the  quantity  added  to.  As  Whitweii  is 
likely  to  increase  in  population  as  a result  of  railway  exten- 
sion, it  is  desirable  that  the  efficiency  of  its  water  supply  be 
inquired  into. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  decision  that  the  small  commu-  southfordand 
nity  at  Southford  were  to  be  protected  altered  its  character  in 
a sanitary  sense,  and  now  they  are  actually  protected  your 
district  has  been  raised,  by  even  so  slight  degree,  to  a higher 
sanitary  level.  The  extension  of  the  small  pipe  to  Redhill, 
and  the  supply  of  the  cottages  between  it  and  Southford 
would  be  a great  blessing  to  the  poor  people  occupying 
them,  and  not  one  person  who  had  to  contribute  to  it  would 
feel  the  cost,  while  they  would  add  to  their  own  safety.  In 
the  struggle  to  secure  for  the  people  the  sanitary  rights  the 
law  gives  them,  I often  wonder  if  those  who  oppose  you — 
who  promise  the  people  anything  and  everything  which  costs 
nothing — ever  remember  a man’s  first  and  greatest  interest  is 
his  health. 

Niton  is  progressing.  Five  new  houses  were  built  there  Niton, 
last  year.  The  description  of  it  at  the  end  of  1896  is  exactly 
the  description  of  it  at  the  end  of  1897,  with  one  exception, 
it  was  in  a worse  sanitary  state  than  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  the  children  attending  the 
infant  classes  at  the  British  School  caused  special  investiga- 
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tions  into  its  sanitary  state  to  be  made.  Disused  cesspits, 
one  beneath  the  School,  were  found,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  emptied  and  filled  up  when  the  drainage  arrange- 
ments were  altered  some  years  ago.  One  of  the  managers, 
familiar  with  such  work  by  his  training,  undertook  to  super- 
intend it ; but  he  appears  to  have  had  dishonest  work  people 
to  deal  with.  All  such  private  work  should  be  done  under 
the  inspection  of  your  inspectors.  Your  object  is  to  protect 
the  public  health,  the  health  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  you 
are  directly  interested  in  all  such  improvements  and  altera- 
tions. A man  may  be  superlatively  rich,  but  he  may  be  as 
superlatively  ignorant  about  the  laws  of  health  as  other  people, 
and  he  may  employ  people  who  are  superlatively  ignorant,  too, 
and  who  can  detect  the  charlatan  but  those  who  are  informed? 
But  the  health  of  that  man  and  of  his  family  is  under  your  care, 
and  you  should  be  as  interested  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
his  house  as  in  those  of  a poor  man’s  cottage.  Some  of  the 
most  insanitary  houses  in  your  district  have  been  occupied  by 
people  of  leisure.  Pig  nuisances  are  always  in  evidence  in 
Niton  in  the  summer  months,  but  otherwise  its  filth  nuisances 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  state  of  things  a few  years 
ago.  It  may  be  more  filth  passes  into  the  stream,  but  if  so  it 
is  less  obvious,  for  the  stream  is  less  polluted  than  formerly. 
The  stench  from  it  is  complained  of,  but  it  probably  comes 
from  the  drains  which  discharge  into  it,  as  the  stream  is 
perennial.  It  would  be  folly  to  cover  it  in,  or  to  incur  the 
expense  of  paving  it.  The  obvious  remedy  is  a proper  sewer  ; 
but  until  an  independent  water  supply  is  obtained,  that  cannot 
be  entertained,  because  the  water  is  necessary  for  efficient 
flushing,  and  because  the  greater  need  is  wholesome  water. 
And  if  Niton  is  at  last  to  have  a water  supply,  its  necessities 
had  better  be  met  at  once.  It  will  be  the  most  economical 
course  in  the  end.  It  will  help  to  develop  the  district  and 
increase  rateable  value,  and  the  parish  will' obtain  a valuable 
asset.  At  first  the  rates  will  have  to  bear  a charge,  against 
which  will  have  to  be  set  the  increased  security  to  health,  but 
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the  charge  will  lessen  year  after  year,  and  in  the  future  the 
water  rents  will  help  the  rates. 

The  village  of  Godshill  obtains  its  water  from  shallow 
“dip”  wells,  loosely  steined  in  cultivated  gardens  for  the 
most  part,  but  the  wells  are  better  protected  than  they  were. 
There  is  less  danger  of  pollution,  too,  as  so  many  of  the 
privies  have  been  re-constructed  and  converted  into  pail 
closets.  An  independent  water  supply  will  reach  Godshill 
sooner  or  later.  As  regards  drainage  arrangements,  you 
made  a somewhat  irregular  but  permanent  improvement 
after  looking  broadly  at  the  conditions  which  obtained,  and 
considering  how  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public 
health  concerning  sewage  disposal.  There  are  in  Godshill  a 
system  of  drains  which  have  discharged  into  ditches.  Some 
of  these  drains  were  originally  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
storm  water.  Subsequently  overflows  from  cesspits  and 
drains  to  carry  off  slop  water  were  connected  with  them  until 
a series  of  sewers  existed,  which  caused  nuisances  in  the 
ditches  in  dry  weather.  The  road  gullies,  too,  were  offensive. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  sanitation  of  Godshill  was  taken 
seriously  in  hand,  the  attention  of  your  officers  was  directed 
first  of  all  to  the  protection  of  the  water  supply.  Cesspits 
were  done  away  with,  and  when  this  was  impracticable  they 
were  made  “ tight.”  Hut  the  slop  water  had  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  tight  cesspits  required  to  be  emptied  frequently, 
so  drains  and  cesspit  overflows  were  surreptitiously  con- 
nected either  with  ditches  directly  or  with  the  storm  water 
drains  which  discharged  into  them.  The  drains  were  cut  off, 
but  after  a few  weeks  they  were  re-connected,  and  when  they 
were  not,  greater  nuisances  occurred  on  the  premises  from 
overflows  of  sewage  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  seemed 
necessary  either  to  regularly  sewer  the  place  without  a water 
supply  for  flushing,  which  seemed  undesirable,  or  to  do  what 
was  possible  to  meet  the  existing  nuisances.  You  decided  to 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  You  trapped  the  road  gullies  and 
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laid  socketed  pipes  along  the  ditches  and  filled  them  in ; and 
now  in  dry  weather  what  passes  along  the  drain  is  “ lost”  in  the 
sand  upon  the  moors.  The  nuisances  which  have  been  so 
troublesome  are  abated,  and  as  there  are  no  drain  openings 
inside  houses,  there  is  no  danger.  If  Godshill  becomes  more 
populous  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  filter-beds  at  the 
mouth  of  the  outfall.  I cannot  defend  this  sewer  system,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  I think  you  have  taken  the  best 
course  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  Godshill  has  been  per- 
manently improved  thereby.  You  found  it  necessary  to  close 
a house  unfit  for  habitation  on  the  road  leading  to  Whitwell. 

The  small  village  of  Merstone  retained  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  improvement  in  the  protection  of  wells  and  re-con- 
structed  closets  which  the  special  attention  of  the  Inspector 
in  the  year  1896  brought  about. 

In  a place  like  the  Isle  of  Wight  with,  speaking  generally, 
no  special  industry  save  agriculture,  but  with  a reputation  for 
salubrity  of  climate  and  beauty  of  scenery,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  any  given  locality.  In 
Arreton,  a purely  agricultural  village,  for  example,  one  would 
suppose  the  number  of  houses  would  be  limited  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  farms  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
labourers.  About  the  end  of  the  last  decade,  or  the  beginning 
of  this  one,  some  of  the  thatched  stone-built  cottages  were 
replaced  by  modern  brick  structures.  This  seems  to  have 
stimulated  enterprise,  and  in  1894  a small  villa  was  built  and 
occupied.  In  1895  2 similar  semi-detached  houses  were 
erected,  in  1896  4,  and  in  1897  2.  This  advance,  with  the 
increase  of  population  it  represents,  may  continue,  as  Arreton 
has  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Island.  But 
the  majority  of  the  new  houses  have  restricted  curtilages,  and 
as  they  are  supplied  from  wells  sunk  in  the  porous  greensand, 
there  is  even  greater  danger  of  the  water  supply  being  con- 
taminated than  that  of  the  cottages  with  large  gardens,  which 


is  by  no  means  altogether  satisfactory.  A pump  in  the 
Church  Road  supplied  two  groups  of  cottages  near  the 
church,  occupied  by  employees  of  Arreton  farm.  The  well 
was  closed  by  your  predecessors,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
seriously  contaminated  by  graveyard  soakage.  After  consider- 
able outlay,  an  independent  supply  was  found  by  the  land- 
owner,  the  details  of  which  I have  described  in  previous 
annual  reports,  but  it  was  unsatisfactory  and  was  abandoned. 

There  must  be  abundant  water  in  the  Upper  Greensand  north 
of  the  village,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  whole  of  the  population.  The  weak  point  in  the 
strata  is  at  Cherrywood,  where  the  water  issues  from  the  rock 
to  form  a rivulet,  which  feeds  the  Arreton  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Yar.  A well  at  the  back  of  Arreton  farmhouse  would 
supply  the  cottages  on  the  estate  ; but  if  water  is  piped  to  the 
village  at  all  it  should  be  from  the  best  possible  source,  as  in 
time  the  supply  will  be  led  through  Arreton.  The  Arreton 
Parochial  Committee  have  the  subject  still  under  considera- 
tion. 

At  Blackwater  the  people  drink  from  the  stream,  from  Biackwator. 
surface  soak  wells  from  which  they  dip,  and  from  a pipe 
which  discharges  the  water  from  the  plateau  gravel  on  St. 

George’s  Down  into  the  stream  near  the  Railway  Station.  If 
this  water  were  properly  collected  it  would  furnish  a good 
independent  supply  for  Blackwater. 

The  terrace  of  houses  near  Shide  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  shide. 
Whippingham,  drain  into  the  Medina,  which  flows  at  their 
backs,  from  which  the  occupiers  dip  for  household  purposes. 

They  obtain  their  drinking  water  from  a private  well.  Two 
of  them  have  the  Carisbrooke  water  laid  on.  Since  writing, 
the  remainder  of  these  cottages  have  been  supplied  indepen- 
dently from  the  Newport  water  main. 
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leading  from  Newport,  obtain  their  water  from  the  Newport 
supply.  In  time  the  main  will  be  extended  in  this  waterless 
district  of  the  Osborne  Clay.  As  I have  often  described,  the 
houses  in  the  part  of  this  road,  known  as  the  Fairlee  Road, 
just  outside  the  borough  boundaries,  are  crowded  upon  area 
between  the  railway  and  the  highway,  and  their  sewage  finds 
its  way  to  the  road  gutter  to  a much  smaller  degree  than 
formerly,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  a nuisance.  The 
sewer  you  are  about  to  lay  will  obviate  this,  and  will  help  to 
develop  the  district.  When  Parochial  Committees  hesitate  to 
consent  to  the  provision  of  sewers  and  water  supplies  for 
growing  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  because  of 
the  money  cost,  they  make  a great  mistake  from  the  money 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  absorption  of  these 
areas  by  the  urban  authorities,  and  the  rural  rateable  value 
may  be  more  than  kept  up.  A sewer  may  involve  a charge  of 
£ 20  or  £30  upon  the  rates  for  thirty  years,  but  the  rateable 
value  of  the  district  benefited  is  available  for  all  rating 
purposes,  and  the  constant  shrinkage  of  rural  rateable  value 
from  agricultural  depression  is  redressed.  At  one  time  the 
Whippingham  Parochial  Committee  talked  about  purchasing 
a house,  the  drainage  of  which  was  a special  nuisance,  and 
shutting  it  up,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  laying  a 
sewer. 


There  were  2 new  houses  built  in  Wootton,  or  Wootton 
Bridge,  as  it  is  called,  in  1894,  3 in  1895,  8 in  1896,  8 in 
1897,  and  you  have  already  certified  some  for  letting  in  1898. 
Wootton  Bridge  is  a growing  district,  and  its  sanitary  neces- 
sities as  regards  drainage  and  water  supply  should  be  met. 
The  remarks  I have  made  above  apply  in  such  a case  as 
Wootton.  It  is  very  important  to  the  parish  of  North  Arreton 
that  you  should  carefully  foster  the  development  of  Wootton 
Bridge.  At  the  end  of  the  year  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
extend  the  sewer  to  the  new  building  district  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  Wootton  stands.  It  would  be  much  better 


to  drain  the  houses  as  they  are  built  into  a sewer  than  into 
cesspits  in  the  gravel  from  which  the  water  supply  is  drawn. 

The  lower  part  of  the  village  is  supplied  independently  from 
the  gravel.  This  supply  was  obtained  by  public  subscription 
as  a jubilee  memorial,  in  1887.  It  has  been  managed  by  a 
local  committee.  The  Local  Government  Act  vested  all  such 
supplies  in  your  Council,  but  you  have  not  as  yet  assumed 
control.  It  does  not  very  much  matter,  perhaps,  so  far;  but 
as  development  goes  on  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  water 
supply  of  a much  larger  population  than  that  which  can  be 
supplied  from  the  present  source,  at  least  without  pumping, 
not  only  in  the  North  Arreton,  but  in  the  Whippingham  part 
of  Wootton.  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  that  these  village 
water  supplies  are  in  the  hands  of  private  committees  in  the 
matter  of  water  rents,  and  it  is  illegal.  It  will  be  necessary 
presently  to  obtain  a loan  to  enable  you  to  supply  the  whole 
of  this  district  from  a water  tower  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
to  which  the  water  will  be  pumped  from  the  present  source, 
or  from  some  other  part  of  the  gravel  bed.  As  I have  already 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  advantages  of  wide  sanitary  adminis- 
tration is  the  more  economical  provision  of  water  supplies  for 
the  people.  The  division  of  the  country  into  parishes  is  an 
ancient  and  convenient  arrangement,  but  you  should  not  be 
controlled  in  your  action  by  parish  boundaries,  It  would  be 
absurd  to  have  two  sets  of  waterworks,  one  for  Wootton  in 
North  Arreton,  and  one  for  Wootton  in  Whippingham. 

A collection  of  houses  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  opposite  Kite iiiU. 
Wootton  Bridge,  known  as  Kite  Hill,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Binstcad  and  partly  in  North  Arreton,  are  supplied  with  water 
from  Wootton  by  means  of,  I think,  an  inch  pipe.  Houses 
of  a superior  class  will  probably  be  erected  in  time  on  each 
side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Ryde  beyond  Kite  Hill.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  the  North  Arreton  part  of  Kite  Hill  are 
drained  into  the  creek  by  a sewer.  It  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  that  the  creek  should  be  the  boundary  between  the 
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parishes  of  Binstead  and  North  Arreton.  If  Kite  Hill  should 
develop,  and  a more  abundant  water  supply  obtained,  it 
should  be  sewered. 

The  small  village  of  Fishbourne,  in  the  parish  of  Binstead, 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek,  is  not  in 
a satisfactory  sanitary  state.  It  has  a public  well  to  the 
Bembridge  Limestone,  which  your  predecessors  made  fairly 
safe  some  years  ago.  It  has  a number  of  drains  by  which  its 
sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  creek,  causing  more  or  less — and 
much  less  than  formerly,  as  some  of  them  have  been  carried 
below  low-water-mark — nuisance  on  the  foreshore  at  low 
tides.  Fishbourne  requires  an  independent  water  supply  and 
then  a properly  constructed  sewer. 

No  place  has  altered  its  sanitary  state  since  I took  office 
more  than  Binstead.  It  has  a good  water  supply  and  it  is 
sewered.  The  time  has  come  for  some  extensions  of  the 
sewer.  There  is  one  standing  nuisance  in  Binstead  which 
your  Council  should  deal  with  : I refer  to  the  fattening  of  a 
large  number  of  pigs  in  the  midst  of  it.  I believe  great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  piggeries  clean,  and  the  nuisance  has 
perceptibly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  the  sewer ; 
but  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent  wholesale  pig  keeping 
from  being  a serious  nuisance  in  places  like  Binstead  and 
Wroxall.  It  has  been  promised  again  and  again  that  land 
should  be  obtained  at  a distance  from  the  village  and  the  pigs 
removed  to  it,  and  this  is  the  only  course  to  take  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  continued,  for  it  is  not  fair  that  the  place 
should  be  prejudiced  and  the  ratepayers  should  suffer  dis- 
ability for  the  private  benefit  of  one  of  them. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  rateable  value  of  the 
parish  of  Ashey  was  increased  last  year  by  the  building  of  four 
new  houses  at  Haylands.  With  the  extension  of  the  water 
main  up  the  Upton  Road  it  is  probable  other  houses  will  be 
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erected.  Haylands  was  in  much  the  same  state  at  the  end  of 
1897  as  at  the  end  of  1896,  but  the  houses  in  Mitchell’s  Road 
are  at  last  supplied  independently  by  a branch  from  the  Ryde 
main,  and  the  wells  are  closed.  The  sewage  nuisances  in 
connection  with  the  houses  in  School  Lane  continue.  The 
sewer  runs  at  their  backs,  with  which  they  could  be  connected, 
and  all  the  nuisance  abated  in  a day.  But  you  must  connect 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  unless  the  ban  is  removed 
from  the  sewer.  All  things  considered,  you  have  probably 
done  right  in  applying  for  sanction  to  borrow  a sufficient  sum 
to  enable  you  to  relay  the  faulty  sewer  and  to  remedy  the 
other  drainage  defects  which  have  been  so  many  years  under 
your  notice  and  that  of  your  predecessors.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  plucky  little  parish  of  Ashey  will  be  compensated  for  all 
its  troubles  by  increased  prosperity.  The  action  of  the  Paro- 
chial Committee  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  to 
Haven  Street  has  .been  refreshingly  broad-viewed  and  far- 
sighted. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sewer  was  working,  that 
is  to  say  it  did  not  empty  itself  and  there  was  a deposit  in  it, 
but  the  deposit  was  of  such  a character  that  it  could  be 
removed  by  a little  extra  flushing.  But  for  ill-feeling  and 
personal  antipathies,  which  in  public  affairs  militate  so  strongly 
against  truth  and  the  well-being  of  the  people,  the  sewer  may 
have  been  kept  working  had  proper  automatic  flushing 
arrangements  been  permitted. 

The  incidence  of  disease  has  been  particularly  heavy  in  Haven  street. 
Haven  Street  from  time  to  time.  Situated  upon  the  clay  it 
has  no  really  wholesame  water,  and  the  disposal  of  its  filth  is 
difficult  because  it  does  not  soak  away  in  the  land.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I do  not  think  I have  seen  Haven  Street 
previously  so  free  from  obvious  nuisances.  The  new  water 
supply,  which  it  will  have  received  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
will  permanently  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  this 
village,  as  an  independent  water  supply  has  improved  the 
sanitary  state  of  other  clay  villages  in  your  district. 
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About  ten  years  ago  the  connection,  by  railway,  of  the  west 
of  the  Island  with  Newport,  gave  an  impetus  to  expansion  of 
Freshwater,  Totland,  and  Colwell.  The  independent  water 
supply  of  Freshwater  stimulated  building  operations  at  Fresh- 
water itself.  In  eight  years  the  new  houses  in  the  three  places 
averaged  20  a year — 161  in  eight  years  ; but  the  sewering  of 
Freshwater  being  apparently  imminent,  a further  stimulus 
was  given,  and  in  1895  22  new  houses  were  built  in  Fresh- 
water alone,  and  in  1896  32  were  built.  Then  the  Parochial 
Committee  began  to  hesitate,  and  they  conceived  that  a 
pneumatic  sewage  cart  would  meet  present  requirements,  and 
would  postpone  the  necessity  of  burdening  the  rates  with  the 
cost  of  a sewer  for,  possibly,  some  years.  Last  year  only  9 
new  houses  were  built  in  Freshwater.  As  I have  said,  the 
pneumatic  cart  is  a sanitary  method  of  emptying  cesspits,  but 
its  work  is  not  done  without  nuisance,  and  one  cart  cannot 
compass  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  The  houses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Avenue,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Totland, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  Freshwater  sewerage 
scheme,  practically  drain  into  the  highway  covered  drain,  and 
the  sewage,  reaching  an  open  ditch  in  the  parish  of  Fresh- 
water, passes  along  it  into  the  School  Green  watercourse, 
causing  a serious  nuisance,  the  only  means  of  abating  which 
is  to  open  the  drain,  the  road  drain  at  the  top  of  the  Avenue, 
and  keep  it  constantly  flushed.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
sewage  nuisance,  and  as  the  cesspits  of  the  new  houses  are 
small  and  “tight,”  and  placed  as  close  to  the  highway  as 
possible  for  convenience  of  connection  with  the  sewer,  fresh 
nuisances  are  imminent  if  the  scavenging  of  the  cesspits 
cannot  be  kept  well  in  hand.  In  the  meantime  Freshwater 
is  getting  a bad  name,  and  as  its  wealth  lies  in  its  visitors  its 
advancement,  already  checked,  may  be  seriously  hindered. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  a local  District  Council  would  cure 
its  evils.  It  has  already  what  is  euphemistically  called  “ home 
rule,”  that  is  to  sav,  its  Parochial  Committee  prescribe  the 
course  to  be  taken  ; and  if  the  rateable  value  cannot  bear  the 


cost  of  the  sewer,  which  is  the  only  issue  from  the  empasse,  it 
is  impossible  it  can  bear  the  additional  weight  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  rateable  value  is  about  / 11,000.  A shilling  rate 
produces,  therefore,  about  /'550.  If  a sewer  should  cost 
l'zo,ooo,  the  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  would 
amount  to  / 1,000.  An  additional  annual  charge  of,  say, 

/'250  at  the  outfall,  would  make  the  total  annual  charge 
/T,25o,  or  rather  more  than  a two-and-threepenny  rate. 

Apart  from  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question,  which  is 
serious  enough,  it  is  a matter  of  business,  and  I believe  com- 
peting watering  places  on  the  mainland  coast  think  they  are 
compensated  for  a much  higher  district  rate  than  Freshwater 
would  have  to  pay  by  the  income  their  visitors  bring  them. 

You  are,  however,  pledged  to  sewer  Freshwater,  and,  in  order 
to  this,  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  redemption  of  your 
pledge  must  be  removed  if  possible.  I would  suggest,  to  that 
end,  the  application  for  leave  to  borrow  for  fifty  instead  of 
thirty  years,  and  a reassessment  of  the  parish.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  there  is  an  independent  water  supply,  you  should 
sanction  abundant  Hushing  and  the  employment  of  additional 
labour  to  keep  the  School  Green  watercourse  clear,  and  for 
similar  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector. 

The  popular  watering  place  on  the  north-west  coast,  Totland  Totland  Bay. 
Bay,  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  enlightened  oversight  and 
regulation  in  its  development.  Large  houses  of  some  archi- 
tectural pretension,  and  suitable  for  occupation  by  people  of 
wealth,  have  been  built  there.  It  was  the  first  separate 
locality  in  your  district  to  possess  both  sewers  and  an  inde- 
pendent water  supply.  It  is  scavenged,  has  regulations  for 
hackney  carriages  in  common  with  Freshwater,  and  is  rapidly 
progressing.  In  the  parish  of  Totland  18  new  houses  were 
built  last  year. 

l'he  next  indentation  in  the  coast  to  the  east  ol  Totland  Colwell  Bay. 
Bay  is  Colwell  Bay.  It  has  a good  sandy  beach,  which 
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attracts  visitors,  and  houses  are  being  built  for  their  accom- 
modation. Three  new  houses  were  built  last  year.  The 
sewer  constructed  by  the  Government  to  drain  Golden  Hill 
Fort  will  be  available  for  the  drainage  of  Colwell,  I believe, 
by  arrangement  with  the  principal  landowners.  The  Fresh- 
water Water  Company  provide  it  with  an  independent  water 
supply. 

The  ancient  borough  of  Yarmouth  has  shared  in  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  railway,  and  being  the  port  of  ingress 
to  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  exit  from  it  to  all  parts, 
there  is  promise  of  considerable  traffic  through  Yarmouth,  as 
the  Freshwater  district  becomes  populous.  In  your  sanitary 
arrangements  it  is  desirable  to  forecast  the  future  of  a place, 
and  if  this  had  been  done  at  Yarmouth  only  a few  years  ago 
much  of  the  ratepayers’  money  wasted  would  have  been 
saved.  The  average  number  of  new  houses  built  in  each  of 
the  6 years  1889-94  was  45-.  In  1895  12  new  houses  were 
built;  in  1896,  4;  and  in  1897,  4-  Yarmouth  is  the  second 
place  in  your  district  which  was  provided  with  sewers  and 
independent  water  supply.  The  water  supply  should  have 
come  before  the  sewer,  and  then  the  Parochial  Committee 
may  have  become  accustomed  to  the  flushing  of  nearly  level 
sewers  and  the  necessary  cost  of  the  operation.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  best  means  of  efficient  flushing  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  almost  decided  to  pump  water  from  the 
sea  by  means  of  a gas  engine.  Although  considerable 
deposit  was  found  in  the  sewers,  which  have  been  renewed, 
nothing  was  done,  until  automatic  flushing  arrangements,  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Freshwater  Water  Company,  were  fixed  in 
connection  with  the  new  Station  Road  and  Mill  Street  sewer; 
and  then  complaint  was  made  of  the  amount  of  water  it  was 
proposed  to  use.  'File  most  recently  blocked  branch  was  the 
almost  level  one  in  Alma  Place.  It  was  proposed  to  place 
an  automatic  (lusher  at  the  dead  end  ; but  the  Parochial  Com- 
mittee refused  consent,  and  they  were  permitted  to  try  to 
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keep  it  free  by  throwing  down  slops  every  morning.  I need 
scarcely  point  out  that  a progressing  town  requires  the  spirit 
of  progression  in  its  government.  We  hear  a great  deal 
about  “progressive”  Councils,  but  if  any  governing  body 
requires  to  have  that  designation  truthfully  applied  to  it,  it  is 
a body  charged  with  the  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  the  cry  of  saving  the  ratepayers’  money, 
it  should  be  the  crv  of  saving  the  ratepayers’  lives.  The 
small  economy  effected  by  the  omission  of  such  a necessary 
precaution  as  that  of  flushing  the  sewers,  would  appear  very 
small  indeed  by  the  side  of  the  money  it  would  cost 
Yarmouth  if  an  outbreak  of  zymotic  disease  occurred  such  as 
it  has  known  in  the  past.  We  have  had  one  object  lesson  of 
the  cost  of  neglecting  sanitary  precautions  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  ought  to  serve  us  for  all  future  time.  Pig 
nuisances  are  nearly  always  in  evidence  at  Yarmouth. 

Bouldnor-on-Sea,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  half  a mile  from  Bouidnor. 
Yarmouth,  and  promises  to  add  to  its  prosperity  if  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  are  developing  it  should  be  realised. 

Houses  of  a superior  class  have  been  built  on  the  Bouidnor 
Estate,  and  building  land  has  been  let  to  the  south  of  the 
highway,  upon  which  four  large  houses,  in  what  is  termed  the 
bungalow  style  of  architecture,  have  been  already  erected. 

They  will  drain  at  present  into  cesspits  close  to  the  highroad, 
within  the  50ft.  of  the  house  prescribed  by  the  bye-law. 

While  it  is  necessary  the  bye-laws  should  be  rigidly  observed, 
if  you  permit  the  Parochial  Committees  to  veto  your  proposals 
to  make  sewers  for  houses  to  drain  into,  as  the  law  prescribes, 
you  must  break  your  bye-laws.  It  would  be  absurd  of  you  to 
run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers 
by  placing  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  building  con- 
struction, by  insisting  upon  the  waste  of  money  involved  in 
placing  cesspits  at  the  backs  of  houses,  when  it  is  absolutely 
certain  a sewer  will  have  to  be  made  for  them  to  drain  into  at 
the  front.  I do  not  suggest  the  Parochial  Committees  were 
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wrong  in  their  caution.  But  the  delay  can  only  be  temporary 
both  at  Freshwater  and  Bouldnor  should  more  houses  be  built 
and  occupied  there,  and  it  will  be  a fortunate  thing  for  the 
parish  of  Shalfleet  if  they  should  be.  The  Freshwater  water 
main  supplies  the  new  houses  at  Bouldnor.  The  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  charged  the  Bouldnor  Estate  for  extending 
the  water  main  should  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Freshwater.  It  would  have  been  a wise  thing 
for  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater  to  have  combined  to  supply 
themselves  with  water.  It  is  not  likely  the  Parochial  Com- 
mittees would  have  consented  to  do  so,  such  is  the  antago- 
nism existing  between  adjoining  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  having  a 
wide  jurisdiction,  if  they  will  fearlessly  use  the  powers  the  law 
gives  them  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

Now  that  the  terrible  filth  nuisances  have  been  cleared  up 
and  permanently  abated,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hamlets  of  Wellow  and  Thorley  does  not  vary  much  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Wellow  has  a public  well  to  the 
Bembridge  Limestone.  An  independent  water  supply  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  both  places. 

The  next  small  hamlet  to  the  east  is  Ningwood.  Here  a 
dry  season  causes  a veritable  water  famine,  for  the  water  in 
the  deep  well  at  Ningwood  House,  so  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  neighbours  by  its  owner,  is  then  only 
sufficient  for  its  supply,  and  the  inhabitants  have  to  resort  to 
stagnant  ponds,  wet  ditches,  and  puddles  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  into  which  sewage  passes,  for  their  water. 

As  in  all  places  in  your  district,  the  ancient  nuisances  have 
disappeared  in  Newbridge,  but  the  greater  sanitary  evil,  that 
a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  drink  from  a polluted 
stream,  remains.  Those  who  live  above  the  Bembridge 
Limestone,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  have  wells  of  good  water. 
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Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  general  good  in  the  end,  they 
refused  to  permit  it  to  be  piped  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  for 
the  security  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours. 

Calbourne’s  sanitary  condition  does  not  change  much  from  Caiboume. 
year  to  year,  since  the  clearing  up  of  long-standing  filth 
nuisances  and  the  substitution  of  pail  closets  for  the  old 
midden  privies.  The  inhabitants  drink  from  the  stream,  from 
rainwater  tanks,  from  the  deep  public  chalk  well,  from  shallow 
chalk  wells  in  Lynch  Lane,  and  from  wells  in  the  alluvial 
gravel  and  sand.  It  must  ever  be  a matter  of  regret  to  those 
who  think,  that  the  course  followed  in  most  matters,  of  obtain- 
ing advice  from  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it,  was  not 
taken  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  of  Calbourne,  and 
that  so  much  money  has  been  wasted  there.  I know  there  is 
much  charlatanism  in  sanitary  matters,  and  that  the  unin- 
formed are  deceived  by  advertising  and  the  loud-blown 
trumpet,  but  it  is  never  difficult  to  ascertain  who  are  compe- 
tent, as  you  found  in  your  sewerage  difficulties  at  Freshwater. 

A practical  geologist  would  have  been  the  last  to  advise  the 
sinking  of  a public  well  beneath  a graveyard  to  a great  depth, 
when  the  same  water  could  be  obtained  within  a few  feet  of 
the  surface  in  the  same  locality  without  risk.  Ilad  the  late 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  accepted  the  advice  tendered  to 
them  by  their  responsible  officer,  they  would  never  have 
permitted  a Parochial  Committee  to  clean  out  the  well  at  a 
cost  of  £80,  when  the  same  water  may  have  been  drawn  from 
a tap  at  the  cost  of  No  wonder  the  ratepayers  of 

Calbourne,  although  they  are  so  much  to  blame,  were 
unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  another  water  scheme.  It 
is,  however,  only  a question  of  time  when  they  will  call  for  an 
independent  water  supply.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  scheme 
for  the  supply  of  the  parish  of  Shalfleet  be  carried  out,  there 
will  be  a stand  pipe  in  Winkle  Street,  which  ought  to  prevent 
any  further  risk,  as  it  is  there  the  people  drink  from  the 
“ brook.”  And  it  seems  reasonable,  if  a landlord  gives  the 
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water  for  a public  supply,  he  should  stipulate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  tenants.  If  they  wish  the  convenience  of  drawing 
water  from  taps  in  their  houses  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  then 
Calbourne  must  pay  its  small  share  of  the  cost  of  the  reservoir; 
but,  practically,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  the  parish  of 
Shalfleet  whether  water  is  taken  for  any  part  of  Calbourne  or 
not,  as  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  legal  restrictions  in 
the  agreement  with  the  donor  are  never  likely  to  be  acted 
upon.  The  introduction  of  the  personal  element  in  public 
affairs  is  always  unworthy  and  derogatory;  but  when  it  jeopar- 
dises the  best  interests  of  the  community,  it  is  criminal. 

The  parish  of  Shalfleet  is  separated  from  the  parish  of 
Calbourne  by  the  Caulbourne  which  divides  the  village  of 
Shalfleet.  The  inhabitants  of  each  section  drink  from  the 
stream.  The  proposed  water  scheme  will  provide  a stand- 
pipe for  the  Calbourne  section,  which  will  remove  the  risk,  as 
at  Winkle  Street.  But  water  is  badly  wanted  in  several  parts 
of  Calbourne  parish,  and  it  will  be  contrary  to  all  experience 
if  the  water  main  is  not  continued  to  the  Calbourne  part  of 
Shalfleet,  and  if  it  does  not  creep  on  year  after  year  until  the 
whole  of  that  clay  district  is  supplied. 

The  Caulbourne — the  cold  brook — rises  from  the  Chalk  by 
two  chief  heads,  that  at  Calbourne  and  that  at  Shalcombe. 
There  are  tributaries,  from  the  head  of  each  of  which  a water 
supply  may  be  obtained.  Your  predecessors  and  you  have 
had  under  consideration,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  most 
advantageous  source  of  independent  water  supply.  At  any 
point  between  Calbourne  and  Shalcombe,  if  the  Chalk  be 
opened  at  the  foot  of  the  down  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Ter- 
tiary strata,  a supply  may  be  found.  At  Calbourne,  Westover, 
and  Shalcombe,  the  underground  water  bursts  out  at  weak 
places.  If  the  head  of  the  stream  at  Westover  were  utilised 
for  the  supply  of  Shalfleet  parish,  the  water  main  would  take 
a different  route,  and  certain  houses  would  obtain  a supply. 
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If  it  were  taken  at  Shalcombe,  certain  cottages  supplied  by 
the  stream  at  Chessell  and  Little  Chessell,  in  which  there 
have  been  more  than  once  cases  of  enteric  fever,  would  be 
supplied.  But  on  the  whole  the  advantages  to  Shalfleet  have 
rested  with  the  Calbourne  source,  both  as  regards  economy 
ami  the  number  of  houses  to  be  supplied  ; and  as  regards 
your  interests  as  a Sanitary  Authority  in  Calbourne  you  must 
necessarily  prefer  that  source.  With  no  great  difficulty  the 
houses  in  the  Chessell  district  may  be  privately  supplied  ; some 
of  them  may  be  supplied  by  continuing  the  main  at  the  end  of 
Clay  Lane,  Newbridge. 

In  mediaeval  times  an  important  port,  the  Bishop’s  town  of  Newtown, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Frenchville  or  Newtown,  has  dwindled  to  a 
mere  hamlet,  which  had  only  badly  stored  rainwater  or  ponds 
and  ditches  to  depend  upon  for  its  water  supply.  The  public 
well,  sunk  to  the  Bembridge  Limestone,  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  Newtown  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  pump  was 
working  better  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  a clav  district  in  the  parish  of  Calbourne  a scattered  Porchfield  and 

' Lock’s  Green. 

collection  of  houses,  the  west  section  of  which  is  known  as 
Lock’s  Green,  and  the  eastern  section  as  Porchfield,  have  had 
their  sanitary  condition  greatly  improved  by  the  collection 
of  rain  water.  Fortunately,  the  inhabitants  have  access  for 
drinking  water  to  a deep  well,  carried,  probably,  to  the  Bem- 
bridge Limestone,  by  the  kindness  and  good  neighbourliness 
of  a member  of  your  Council,  who  has  been  the  means  of  the 
resussitation  of  an  ancient  shallow  dip  well  by  the  roadside 
at  Porchfield,  It  is  sunk  only  six  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a pocket 
of  gravel  and  sand.  It  has  been  re-constructed  and  protected, 
a pump  being  fixed.  Its  use  was  probably  discontinued 
because  it  became  polluted  by  impurities  which  always  find 
access  to  open  wells.  It  may  not  be  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory source  of  water  supply,  but  placed  as  it  is  on  a piece  of 
waste  ground  on  the  highway,  it  is  not  liable  to  pollution, 
and  it  ought  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  inhabitants. 
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Gunville  is  a collection  of  houses  built  from  Carisbrooke  to 
the  Yarmouth  Road,  along  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  road — 
or  Rew  Street — which  crossed  the  Island  from  north  to  south. 
Gunville  Lane,  as  it  is  called,  has  its  gutter  nuisances  on  the 
highway,  which  are  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  absence  of  a 
sewer  when  the  garden  land  at  the  backs  of  the  houses  rises 
behind  them.  A certain  class  of  tenants,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  slop  water,  will  always  make  use  of  the  drain  constructed 
to  carry  off  the  storm  water.  But  Gunville  Lane  and  Gun- 
ville Back  have  lost  their  bad  reputation  for  filth  nuisances. 
The  water  supply  of  Gunville  by  the  Corporation  of  Newport 
has  been  of  enormous  sanitary  benefit  to  the  place  ; but  your 
predecessors  should  have  laid  the  water  main.  They  tried  to 
purchase  that  which  the  Corporation  laid,  as  I have  already 
said ; just  as  a future  Rural  District  Council  will  seek  to 
purchase  the  Northwood  water  main.  Two  new  houses  were 
the  contribution  in  1897  to  the  steady  increase  of  Gunville. 
Forest-side,  which  continues  this  straggling  hamlet  on  the 
Yarmouth  Road,  was  also  supplied  with  water  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Newport,  by  the  continuation  of  the  water  main 
which  supplies  Gunville. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  Work- 
house  drainage  was  less  in  evidence.  If  sufficient  fall  can  be 
obtained,  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  sewage  difficulty  at 
the  Workhouse  will  probably  be  by  bacterial  filtration. 

Parkhurst  Prison  and  Barracks  are  supplied  from  the  water- 
works of  the  Newport  Corporation.  The  sewage  of  both 
establishments  passes  to  excellent  sewage  works,  where  it  is 
precipitated  by  the  International  process.  Nuisance  is 
sometimes  complained  of  at  Dodnor,  and  it  is  said  the  tanks 
arc  not  of  sufficient  capacity.  They  probably  would  be  if 
storm  water  were  kept  out  of  the  sewers.  The  great  manurial 
value  of  sewage  sludge  has  been  thoroughly  proved  at 
Parkhurst  Prison. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  less  smoke  nuisance  at  the 
Cement  Works  than  formerly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
steam  is  offensive,  but  the  black  smoke,  chiefly  due  to  defec- 
tive stoking,  is  what  causes  greatest  annoyance  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Medina  estuary. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Horsebridge  Hill  was  satisfactory 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  You  supply  Horsebridge  Hill  by  the 
extension  of  the  Newport  water  main. 

The  district  distinguished  by  the  two  roadside  public 
houses,  the  “ Horseshoe”  and  “ Flowerpot,”  is  badly  sup- 
plied with  water.  As  several  semi-detached  cottages,  to 
which  7 were  added  in  1897,  have  been  built  on  Furzy- 
hurst  farm,  the  word  “Furzyhurst”  may  be  properly  used 
to  designate  this  district.  With  the  exception  of  its  water 
supply,  its  sanitary  state  was  satisfactory  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  whole  district  is  covered  by  a bed  of  plateau 
gravel,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  in  which  water  is  kept  up 
by  the  underlying  clav.  At  very  small  outlay,  a great  deal 
may  have  been  done  by  means  of  a public  pump  or  two  ; but 
now  that  so  many  houses  have  been  built,  and  having  regard 
to  the  exigencies  of  Tinker’s  Lane  and  Gurnard,  and  the 
development  of  the  Horsebridge  Hill  district,  the  provision 
of  a public  supply  for  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  parish  of 
Northwood  seems  to  be  the  only  proper  course. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  Tinker’s  Lane  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  formerly,  but  here  again  the  necessity  of  a 
proper  water  supply  is  pressing,  as  it  has  been  recognised  by 
the  sanitary  authority  to  be  at  any  time  during  a quarter  of  a 
century.  The  wells  in  the  gravel  are  very  liable  to  pollution  ; 
and  the  water  supply  at  the  Parochial  Schools  is  contaminated. 
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The  description  of  Gurnard  at  the  end  of  previous  years  Gurnard, 
would  properly  apply  to  it  at  the  end  of  1897.  Gurnard 
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requires  an  independent  water  supply  and  sewers,  but  the 
water  supply  should  precede  the  sewering.  Pig  nuisances 
are  a perpetual  source  of  complaint  at  Gurnard. 

This  little  watering  place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowes, 
on  the  west,  has  a prosperous  future  before  it.  Ten  new 
houses  were  built  there  last  year.  From  time  to  time  it  has 
been  threatened  with  absorption  by  Cowes.  It  is  scarcely 
creditable  to  local  administration  that  it  should  be  universally 
admitted  the  rateable  value  of  the  rural  district  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  towns,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  forbearance  of 
Cowes  that  Gurnard  is  not  already  absorbed.  Of  course  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  are  under  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  sanitary  necessities  of  populous  places  more  especially, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated 
to  promote  such  provision  ; but  the  treatment  by  a controlling 
authority,  with  large  powers,  of  a rural  district  as  if  it  were 
governed  by  a rival  authority,  only  goes  to  prove  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Act  was  founded — of  control  over  a 
very  wide  area  in  order  to  avoid  the  bias  of  sectional 
interests — was  a wise  principle,  and  should  never  have  been 
departed  from.  As  matters  stand,  the  rural  parishes  must 
seek  the  forbearance  of  the  towns.  It  is  not  all  profit  to  a 
town  to  take  rateable  value  from  the  country.  The  bitterness 
engendered  militates  against  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
particular  town,  but  of  the  whole  Island,  and  people  make 
their  purchases  abroad  to  a degree  they  would  not  do  if  good 
feeling  were  maintained.  There  is  never  any  communication 
between  Councils  before  action  is  taken,  as  there  should  be 
if  all  were  working  for  the  common  good.  There  is  simply 
hostility.  War  is  declared  with  the  certainty  of  victorv.  In 
the  case  of  Cowes,  instead  of  wrenching  Gurnard  from  North- 
wood,  a poor  parish,  it  would  surely  be  more  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
courtesy  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  one  another,  from 
communities  as  from  individuals,  if  the  Cowes  District  Council 
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represented  to  the  Rural  District  Council  the  reasons  for  the 
steps  it  proposed  to  take.  If  the  chief  of  these  was  that 
Cowes  objected  to  any  authority  supplying  Gurnard  with  water 
other  than  the  one  whose  duty  it  was,  it  would  be  worth  the 
very  careful  reconsideration  by  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
the  decision  to  which  they  had  come.  And  if  it  were  then 
found  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  were 
still  with  the  individual  ratepayer,  rather  than  with  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  the  bitterness  of  the  complaint  of  her 
neighbours  and  customers  against  Cowes  would  be  removed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sanitary  state  of  Carisbrooke  Carisbrooke. 
was  no  worse  and  no  better  than  at  the  end  of  1896.  The 
majority  of  the  houses  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  water- 
works, but  several  wells,  liable  to  pollution  from  cesspit 
drainage,  are  drawn  from  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  sewer  in  prospect  is  the  only  means  of  permanently 
abating  many  of  the  sanitary  evils  of  Carisbrooke.  In  the 
meantime  the  cesspits  and  pail  closets  are  scavenged  and 
house  refuse  is  removed. 

Gatcombe,  a scattered  village  in  a valley  of  the  chalk  downs,  Chillerton  and 
running  east  and  west,  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Upper  Greensand,  upon  which  it  stands.  Higher  up  the 
valley  there  are  wells  in  the  Chalk,  some  of  them  deep  and 
liable  to  pollution  by  soakage  from  farmyards  situated  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  village  of  Chillerton,  placed  in 
a valley  running  north  and  south  between  the  Chalk  down  on 
the  west,  and  an  Upper  Greensand  hill  on  the  east,  has 
abundant  water  from  the  latter,  the  rivulets  from  which  form 
a perennial  stream,  which  runs  by  the  highway.  On  the  west 
of  the  highway,  where  most  of  the  houses  stand,  the  water 
supply  is  derived  from  surface  wells  in  cultivated  gardens.  It 
would  be  a simple  matter  to  pipe  Greensand  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  of  Chillerton. 
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Chale  Green  and  Church  Chale  are  villages,  a mile  apart, 
but  connected  bv  houses  at  intervals.  They  are  both  deficient 
of  water,  which  may  be  readily  piped  to  them  from  the  Upper 
Greensand.  Church  Chale,  near  the  sea,  attracts  many 
visitors  in  summer.  Blackgang,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Undercliff,  at  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  with 
its  mildly  bracing  climate,  will  be  better  known  as  a health 
resort  in  time.  Its  houses  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Upper  Greensand  hill,  which  protects  it  on  the  north  ; but 
its  drainage  arrangements  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  picturesque  agricultural  village  of  Shorwell  nestles 
under  the  down  which  skirts  the  south-west  coast,  at  a mile 
distant  from  it.  The  stream,  which  issues  from  the  Upper 
Greensand  here,  is  of  considerable  volume.  The  water  is 
piped  from  its  source  to  a little  reservoir  and  pump  by  the 
roadside,  which  supplies  with  drinking  water  the  people  living 
in  that  part  of  the  village.  This  small  sanitary  improvement 
makes  for  security. 

The  next  collection  of  houses  to  the  west  is  the  little 
hamlet  of  Limcrstone,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Upper 
Greensand,  which  is  piped  from  a reservoir  on  the  hill  to  a 
tap  by  the  roadside.  The  quality  of  this  water  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  reservoir  was  covered  in  upon  your 
representation. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Brighstone,  and  the  clay 
district  about  it,  has  an  independent  water  supply  in  place  of 
the  polluted  stream,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
recently  drank. 

The  water  passes  into  a reservoir  as  it  issues  from  the 
Upper  Greensand  at  Brooke,  from  which  it  is  led  to  Brooke 
House  and  the  village.  There  being  superabundance — and 
if  there  were  not  adits  would  soon  provide  it — the  landowner 
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to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  the  water  of  Brighstone  led 
the  Brooke  main  to  Hulvcrstone  and  Mottistone. 

In  mv  last  annual  report  I said,  speaking  of  bye-laws: — live-laws. 
“ After  many  years  the  contest  which  has  waged  in  your 
district  between  the  rights  of  the  community  and  the  supposed 
private  interests  of  the  individual  has  resulted  in  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  by  means  of  bye-laws.  It  is  very  instruc- 
tive to  watch  the  guerilla  warfare  still  going  on  in  the  name 
of  trade  and  liberty  against  the  bye-laws.  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing how  inconsistent  men  are  who  champion  the  rights  of 
the  people  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next  denounce  the 
rights  of  the  community — the  primal  right  to  live  free  from 
the  risks  of  disease  and  death  from  preventable  causes.”  It 
was  proposed  last  year  to  revise  the  bye-laws,  but  a proposi- 
tion to  defer  the  matter  of  revision  a year  was  adopted.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  district  was  protected  by  bye-laws, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  be  as  well  protected  at  the 
end  of  1898.  It  is  desired  to  delete  a bye-law  requiring  flush- 
ing arrangements  for  hopper  pan  closets  discharging  into 
cesspits  or  sewers.  You  advocate  the  use  of  pail  or  earth 
closets  in  the  more  rural  sections  of  your  district,  but  if  pans 
are  insisted  on  you  require  them  to  be  flushed  from  a cistern. 

Other  bye-laws  are  objected  to,  such  as  that  which  requires 
the  site  of  a house  to  be  covered  with  4m.  of  concrete. 

From  the  sanitary  standpoint,  experience  has  shown  the 
bye-laws  require  alteration  in  the  direction  of  explicitness  and 
stringency.  And  this  was  anticipated,  for  some  of  them  were 
a compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  speculative  builder 
and  sanitary  requirements.  Some  of  the  proposed  changes 
you  have  seen  to  be  necessary.  You  need  a regulation 
requiring  the  deposit  of  duplicate  plans  of  houses,  one  of 
which  you  retain.  It  is  necessary  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  the  concrete  is  to  be  laid.  It  should  be  floated  on. 

The  surface  is  now  too  often  left  rough,  with  large  cavities  in 
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it.  You  determined,  upon  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
Parochial  Committees  in  the  direction  of  progress  to  require 
gin.  division  walls  between  semi-detached  villas  and  houses 
in  rows.  Then,  too,  you  require  to  have  regulations  of  a 
different  character,  and  especially  with  reference  to  pig  keep- 
ing. Both  Yarmouth  and  Gurnard  have  applied  to  you  to 
regulate  this  matter.  Yarmouth  has  also  applied  to  you  to 
forbid  or  to  regulate  the  removal  of  refuse  during  the  day. 
You  are  constantly  in  presence  of  the  war  between  the 
individual  and  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a whole — 
the  community  do  not  consist  of  one  class  but  of  all  classes ; 
the  people  are  all  the  people,  rich,  and  well  to-do,  and  poor — 
and  you  know  that,  in  many  cases,  if  the  individual  be  not 
controlled  he  will  make  the  community  suffer  for  his  own 
private  advantage. 

You  determined  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milkshops,  and  it  was  decided  the 
committee  charged  with  the  reconsideration  of  the  bye-laws 
should  frame  them.  The  Privy  Council  order,  which  is  now 
administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land ; and  when  it  was  issued  your  predecessors 
made  certain  regulations,  which  were  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  recommendations,  and  were  not  to  have  the  force  of  bye- 
laws ; a temporising  arrangement. 

In  your  district,  extending  as  it  does  practically  over  all 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  milk  supply  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  whole  Island.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  known  to  the  members  of  sanitary  authorities 
and  to  the  people  generally  that  the  poison  of  diseases,  such 
as  enteric  fever,  may  be  conveyed  into  the  system  by  milk  ; 
but  it  has  been  only  since  the  issue  of  the  report  on 
tuberculosis  that  even  the  most  intelligent  among  them  have 
begun  to  realise  that  milk  may  be  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  most  terrible  scourge  we  have.  The  evidence  given  before 
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the  Royal  Commission  showed  conclusively  that  the  poison 
of  consumption — the  tubercle  bacillus — is  extremely  active  in 
animals  fed  upon  milk  containing  it.  Consumption  cannot 
exist  in  any  person  unless  the  tubercle  bacillus  enters  his 
body.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  at  least 
25  per  cent,  of  all  the  milk-giving  cows  in  your  district  are 
tuberculous,  even  among  those  which  are  apparently  healthy. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a cow  is  free  from  this  condition  unless 
it  fails  to  react  when  tuberculine  is  injected  into  its  blood. 
Those  cows  which  are  stabled  are  more  likely  to  be  diseased 
than  those  which  are  always  breathing  pure  air  in  the  open. 
If  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  the  germs  of  other  diseases  exist  in 
the  milk,  they  increase  rapidly  after  it  has  been  drawn  from 
the  cow,  under  certain  conditions.  Having  regard  to  these 
facts,  and  seeing  that  the  precautions  taking  to  insure  the 
purity  of  milk,  especially  by  small  dairymen,  are  at  a minimum 
in  your  district,  I cannot  too  strongly  advise  you  to  put  in 
force  the  bye-laws  you  propose  to  draw  up  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  slaughterhouses  and  bakehouses  of  your  district  are 
not  registered.  They  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  and 
defects  are  pointed  out,  and  are  usually  remedied.  If  no  heed 
be  given  to  the  recommendation  to  cleanse  and  whitewash, 
the  Inspectors  report  the  matter  to  you  and  an  order  is  made. 
But  this  seems  scarcely  sufficient.  In  all  questions  apper- 
taining to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  particularly  to  the  food 
of  the  people,  the  utmost  vigilance  should  be  exercised. 
Slaughterhouses  and  bakehouses  should  not  only  be  registered, 
but  they  should  be  systematically  and  periodically  inspected, 
say  once  a month,  or,  at  least,  once  a quarter.  But  not  only 
so.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  meat  used  for  human 
food  should  be  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  sanitary 
authority  and  marked  by  them  before  it  is  permitted  to  be 
sold.  In  my  last  annual  report  I ventured  to  point  out  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  Island  sanitary  authorities  to  this 
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subject,  and  I instanced  the  fact  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  District 
of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
sent,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  a copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Tuberculosis  to  every 
sanitary  authority  in  the  Island  ; but  their  action  elicited  no 
response.  And  yet  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  outside  your 
district  there  are  slaughterhouses  in  such  a condition  that 
panic  would  occur,  not  only  among  the  inhabitants,  but 
among  the  persons  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  if  they  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
revelations  which  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
disclose. 

The  evidence  heard  before  the  Commission  went  to  show 
that  consumption  is  most  commonly  found  in  cattle  and  pigs, 
and  especially  in  cows  confined  in  sheds  ; that  healthy  animals 
acquire  it  from  tuberculous  animals  ; that  consumption  in  man 
is  probably  acquired  from  animal  food  in  an  appreciable 
degree.  There  should  certainly  be  systematic  inspections 
and  slaughter  of  all  diseased  animals;  inoculation  with 
tubcrculine  and  slaughter,  followed  by  payment  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  every  animal  slaughtered  ; and  the  inspection, 
inoculation,  and  advice  necessary  should  be  given  gratuitously. 
It  is  a matter  of  such  grave  national  importance  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  by  the  State, 
as  is  done  in  other  countries.  Until  that  is  done  the  greatest 
possible  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  local 
authorities.  Certainly  public  abattoirs  should  be  established 
in  every  district,  and  their  use  should  be  made  compulsory. 
This  would  facilitate  inspection  and  assist  the  butchers,  who 
would,  under  proper  regulations,  be  compensated  if  their  meat 
were  condemned. 

You  possess  regulations  for  hackney  carriages,  both  for 
Freshwater  and  Totland  Bay.  They  are  proving  of  great 
benefit  in  those  places,  and  they  have  a sanitary  bearing.  At 
Totland  Bay  you  are  about  to  properly  pave  the  cab-stand. 
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The  Act  for  the  notification  of  infections  diseases  came  into  Notification  of 

infectious 

force  in  vonr  district  on  January  ist,  1890,  the  date  prescribed,  diseases. 
Yours  was  the  first  district  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  so  protected, 
and  the  first  rural  district,  or  among  the  first,  in  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  population,  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  are  now  protected  by  this 
beneficent  enactment. 

Your  district  is  as  yet  unprotected  by  the  provision  of  an  isolation, 
isolation  hospital.  Your  predecessors  and  you  have  had  scant 
sympathy  in  your  efforts  to  this  end  ; hut  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  a health  resort,  is  liable  to  the  constant  introduction  of  the 
poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  and,  as  you  cannot  do  without 
vour  visitors,  and  as  it  is  desirable  you  should  always  be  able 
to  show  them  as  clean  a bill  of  health  as  possible,  it  is 
important,  if  only  from  a money  point  of  view,  that  you  should 
bring  the  work  of  vour  predecessors  in  this  matter  to  a 
successful  issue.  1'here  are  two  sides  to  the  sanitary  question, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  demands  that  those 
who  contribute  so  largely  to  its  wealth  should  he  conciliated 
and  protected.  The  progressive  act  of  your  predecessors,  in 
the  adoption  of  notification  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
gave  confidence  to  the  outside  world.  The  corollary  of  noti- 
fication is  isolation,  and  if  an  isolation  hospital  were  never 
used,  the  investment  would  “pay.”  The  broad  community 
view  is  the  right  one  ; the  narrow  individual  view  is  the 
wrong  one,  even  from  the  sordid  pocket  standpoint. 

You  have  two  sanitary  Inspectors,  one  for  each  Medene.  inspection. 
They  are  also  your  Surveyors  under  the  Act.  Since  your 
building  bye-laws  came  into  operation  their  duties  have 
enormously  increased.  From  what  I have  said  previously 
about  the  number  of  new  houses  built  during  the  year,  you 
may  judge  of  this.  'They  have  to  see  that  the  bye-laws  are 
carried  out,  and  to  do  this  they  have  to  visit  each  house  in 
the  course  of  erection  several  times ; and  they  have  often  to 
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make  special  visits  which  take  them  away  from  their  ordinary 
inspection  work,  as,  for  example,  when  drains  have  to  be 
tested.  All  this  makes  for  the  future  good  of  your  dis- 
trict, but  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  inspection 
work.  But  for  the  clearing  up  of  old-standing  nuisances  and 
the  comparative  order  to  which  the  district  has  been  brought, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  two  Inspectors  to  contend  with  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them  ; and  in  the  future  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  into  very  serious  consideration 
whether  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  employ  three  In- 
spectors or  a qualified  Surveyor,  who  will  relieve  the 
Inspectors  of  all  but  inspection  work.  You  are  about  to 
appoint  a new  Inspector,  who  you  require,  very  properly,  to 
be  a member  of  the  profession  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.  The 
best  man  you  can  find  will  not  be  too  good  for  the  work  of 
your  district.  It  is  a misfortune,  of  course,  that  the  high  skill 
and  careful  training,  necessary  for  certain  official  positions, 
are  not  recognised  as  essential  by  some,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  I would,  however,  answer  certain  criticisms.  Sani- 
tary inspection  in  cities  and  rural  districts  is  not  the  same 
thing.  In  cities  there  are  Chief  Inspectors,  who  have  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  position.  Under  them  are  Sub- 
Inspectors,  young  men  with  smaller  salaries  than  you  pay. 
But  in  rural  districts  the  Inspectors  have  greater  responsibility 
than  the  Sub-Inspectors  in  the  large  towns,  and  they  require, 
therefore,  to  be  rather  of  the  rank  and  experience  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  than  of  the  Sub-Inspector.  You  received 
very  few  responses  to  your  advertisements  from  Inspectors 
employed  in  rural  districts;  the  majority  came  from  young 
town  Inspectors,  who  wished  to  better  their  position.  The 
commercial  principle  does  not  apply  in  these  matters.  It  is 
far  more  economical  to  the  community  to  pay  a good  man 
a large  salary  than  an  inferior  man  a small  one.  The 
right  principle  is  to  pay  a skilled  man  well,  if  he  is  “ up 
to”  his  work  and  suits  you.  The  wrong  principle,  the 
principle  which  must  be  disastrous  to  the  public  interests,  is 


to  advertise  for  tenders  for  skilled  work  and  take  the  lowest 
tender.  To  begin  with,  no  skilled  man  with  any  self  respect, 
or  who  was  worth  having,  would  answer  the  advertisement. 

Your  business  is  done  at  the  meetings  of  your  Council,  at  Procedure, 
the  meetings  of  the  Inspectors’  Reports  Committee,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  and  Special  Committees,  and 
the  Parochial  Committees. 

You  meet  fortnightly,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  Council 

...  meetings. 

Board  of  Guardians.  You  consider  any  question  arising  out 
of  the  minutes,  you  then  take  the  items  on  the  agenda,  the 
correspondence  is  read,  and  you  decide  questions  arising 
upon  the  Inspectors’  reports,  referred  to  you  by  the  Committee 
who  go  through  them. 

As  with  nearly  all  your  Committees  the  Inspectors’  Reports  inspectors’ 

„ J „ Reports 

Committee  are  a Committee  ol  the  whole  Council,  that  is  to  Committee, 
say,  any  Member  of  the  Council  is  at  liberty  to  attend.  At 
the  meetings,  which  are  held  while  the  Guardians  are  sitting, 
the  Inspectors’  fortnightly  reports  are  gone  through,  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  comments  upon  them  are  read. 

The  routine  business  is  disposed  of,  and  matters  of  impor- 
tance or  involving  legal  questions  are  referred  to  you.  It 
would  be  impossible  now  for  your  Council  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  Inspectors’  reports  at  your  meetings,  as  was  done  by 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  at  their  meetings  when  first  I 
took  office. 

Soon  after  your  term  of  office  commenced  you  found  it  nencral 
. . ' Purposes 

impossible  to  transact  the  business  devolving  upon  you  at  Committee. 

your  ordinary  meetings.  So,  instead  of  examining  plans  of 
sewers  and  other  engineering  work  your  predecessors  or  you 
had  ordered,  you  handed  them  over  to  the  Parochial  Com- 
mittees for  their  consideration,  and  accepted  their  conclusions 
without  being  able  to  check  them.  Such  serious  dereliction 
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of  duty  could  not  continue,  and  as  you  could  as  readily  hand 
plans,  the  details  of  which  you  obviously  could  not  go  into 
at  your  meeting,  to  a Committee  of  your  own  members,  it 
occurred  to  you  to  permanently  establish  a Committee  and  to 
call  it  the  Works  Committee.  Subsequently  you  found  it  con- 
venient to  refer  other  questions  than  those  connected  with 
public  works  to  this  Committee,  and  you  eventually  changed 
its  designation  to  that  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 
It  continued  to  be  constituted  by  selection,  but  now  it  is  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Council.  The  General  Purposes 
Committee  meet  once  a month,  and  it  is  at  these  meetings 
the  most  important  work  of  your  Council  is  done.  The 
business  is  transacted  more  rapidly  than  at  your  public 
meetings,  and  the  absence  of  the  representatives  of  the  press 
affords  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
many  of  the  details  with  which  you  have  to  deal.  At  first  I 
thought  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these  subjects  in  a 
large  Committee,  and  there  are  practical  inconveniences  in 
doing  so,  particularly  when  members  do  not  attend  regularly 
and  keep  themselves  an  courant ; but  the  interests  involved 
are  too  important  and  serious  to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  any 
body  of  men  less  than  the  entire  personnel  of  your  Council. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a few  men  in  agreement  to  control  the 
composition  of  a Committee  upon  which  two  or  three,  or 
even  one  man  may  obtain  a dominant  influence.  Examples 
are  not  wanting  in  which  the  work  of  a large  Committee  is 
done  by  a mere  fraction,  who  attend  regularly,  and  who  may 
not  be  the  best  informed  or  the  most  scrupulous.  Through 
them  the  work  of  the  Committee  may  be  manipulated,  even 
from  outside,  by  persons  who  have  selfish  personal  interests 
to  serve,  and  injustice  may  be  done  to  individuals  and  incal- 
culable and  far-reaching  evil  may  result  to  the  community  if 
the  Committee  is  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  a 
public  administrative  body.  The  recommendations  of  such 
a Committee  are  nearly  always  accepted,  and  the  conse- 
quences may  be  disastrous.  When  you  decided  to  make  the 


General  Purposes  Committee  a Committee  of  the  whole 
Council  vou  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  County  Council,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
powers  of  that  body  were  delegated  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Local  Government  Act  into  operation  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Without  consultation  with  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  or  their  officers,  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  your  district  which  extended  throughout  the  Island,  changes 
were  made  by  strangers  to  it,  acting  for  a Committee  upon 
which  this  wide  area  with  all  its  important  interests  was 
practically  unrepresented,  and  such  an  evil  once  commenced 
leaves  a bias  which  generally  continues.  The  welfare  of  the 
community  can  only  be  maintained  at  its  highest  when  sec- 
tional preferences  are  not  permitted,  and  when  all  concerned 
work  amicably  and  harmoniously  to  secure  the  one  legitimate 
object,  which  is  the  common  good. 

You  appoint  Special  Committees  for  specific  purposes,  special 

tt*  i • . . . i Committees. 

for  example,  you  appoint  a Special  Committee  to  consider 
my  annual  report,  and  you  appointed  an  Isolation  Hospital 
Committee,  who,  by  the  expenditure  of  great  labour  and  a 
large  amount  of  time,  worked  out  the  scheme,  which  you 
first  accepted  and  then  rejected,  as  I have  shown.  Such 
Committees  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  make  them  large.  It  is  impossible  and  contrary  to 
public  policy  that  the  members  of  these  Special  Committees 
should  include  all  those  who  choose  to  attend. 


In  every  parish  there  is  a Parochial  Committee,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  and  the  representative 
or  representatives  of  the  parish  on  the  District  Council.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  intention  of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  that 
the  members  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  should  be  in  a 
minority  on  the  Parish  Committees.  The  Local  Government 
Act  requires  only  that  if  you  appoint  upon  any  Parochial 
Committee  you  may  see  fit  to  form,  a ratepayer  who  is  not  a 


Parochial 

Committees. 
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member  of  your  Council,  he  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  Parish  Councillors  of  the  particular  parish.  The  danger 
of  the  arrangement  you  have  adopted  is  that  of  reverting  to 
the  old  evils  of  parish  government  in  sanitary  matters. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  worse,  for  every  ratepayer  was  a member  of 
the  Vestry,  and  was  at  liberty  to  state  his  views  ; but  the  views 
of  a few  men,  often  elected  because  they  hold  certain  political 
opinions  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  parish, 
are  now  taken  to  be  the  views  of  the  parish  upon  sani- 
tary questions.  But  a large  number  of  those  who  vote  do 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  rates,  and  they,  presumably,  are 
among  those  most  interested,  say,  in  an  independent  water 
supply. 

Partly  to  economise  time,  and  partly  because  each  one  of 
you  is  a member  of  a Parochial  Committee,  every  small 
matter  is  referred  to  the  parish.  This  often  involves  waste  of 
time  and  unnecessary  labour,  as  the  Inspector  must  be 
instructed  to  do  what  is  requisite.  Moreover,  the  reference 
often  gives  rise  to  friction  and  opposition,  and,  instead  of 
furthering  your  objects,  your  own  Committees  will  sometimes 
actively  oppose  you  and  revile  you  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
may  set  on  foot  public  agitation  against  you.  One  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  those  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  rating 
falls  in  rural  parishes.  For  although  relief  has  been  given, 
there  cannot  but  be  resentment  that  the  old  time  arrangement, 
which  taxes  the  plant  and  raw  material  of  production,  should 
continue,  and  especially  when  it  is  difficult  to  secure  bare 
maintenance.  There  are  compensations,  of  course,  or,  at 
least,  it  appears  so  to  town  dwellers.  But  you  have  your 
duties  to  perform,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  you  that  your  Com- 
mittees should  look  only  at  the  money  side  of  the  questions 
you  submit  to  them. 

It  is  only  due  to  you  to  say,  if  I may  be  permitted,  that  you 
have  seemed  to  inform  yourselves  more  perfectly  than  at  first 
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upon  the  questions  brought  under  your  notice,  before  handing 
them  on  to  the  Parochial  Committees ; and,  realising  more 
fully  your  obligations  under  the  law,  you  have  been  more 
independent  of  the  local  veto.  You  must  see,  and  you  do  see, 
how  necessary  are  the  broader  views  of  a wide  administration 
for  the  sanitary  well  being  of  the  people,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future,  to  every  section  of  your  district. 

I have  only  one  course — there  is  no  choice — and  that  is  to 
point  out  to  you  any  defects  in  your  administration  which 
seem  to  me  to  militate  against  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the 
district  of  which  you  have  charge.  But  while  I think  a larger 
independence  on  your  part  of  these  Committees — who  often, 
in  my  experience,  do  not  represent  public  sentiment  upon  the 
sanitary  question  in  the  parishes  for  which  they  act — would 
enable  you  to  work  more  effectively  for  the  public  good,  I 
wish  to  guard  myself  against  the  suspicion  of  a too-sweeping 
criticism.  Some  of  your  Parochial  Committees  appear  to 
realise  your  position  and  obligations,  and  their  own  legitimate 
functions.  They  serve  you  admirably,  helping  your  officers, 
and  loyally  furthering  your  objects.  By  exercising  local 
supervision  in  connection  with  your  Inspectors,  and  by  calling 
attention  to  sanitary  deficiencies  and  suggesting  improvements, 
leaving  the  larger  questions — in  connection  with  which  you 
must  have  regard  to  your  district  as  a whole — to  your  wisdom 
and  judgment,  the  members  of  the  Parochial  Committees 
would  be  helping  forward  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people 
in  the  several  parishes,  which  is  the  only  object  of  their  and 
your  existences  in  your  corporate  capacity. 

In  speaking  of  the  advent  of  the  first  Isle  of  Wight  Rural 
District  Council  to  their  predecessors,  I said  : “ With  impulses 
strengthened  and  energies  stimulated  by  contact  with  a 
popular  suffrage,  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  Council 
should  carry  forward  your  work  with  quickened  and  more 
vigorous  step,  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  people  is  an 
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immense  responsibility,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
it  involves  will  require  the  single-minded,  earnest  devotion  of 
the  best  men  this  community  can  provide.”  And  in  bringing 
my  report  for  the  year  1897  to  a conclusion,  I feel  I have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Council,  at  the  end  of  their  first 
term  of  office,  upon  the  permanent  improvement  they  have 
effected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  district.  You  have 
devoted  more  time  to  its  increasing  requirements  than  was 
given  formerly,  and  by  visiting  different  localities  you  have 
made  yourselves  better  acquainted  with  it ; and,  notwith- 
standing halting  progress  and  methods  which  court  obstruc- 
tion and  delay,  you  have  brought  to  a practical  issue  schemes 
of  sewerage  for  Carisbrooke,  Fairlee,  and,  perhaps.  Fresh- 
water, and  you  have  constructed  sewers  in  Bembridge  and 
Yarmouth  ; you  have  initiated  schemes  of  water  supply  for 
Bembridge,  Brading,  Newbridge,  Ningwood,  Shalfleet,  \Ycl- 
low,  Haven  Street,  anti  Niton,  and  you  have  given  to 
Brighstone,  Wroxall,  and  Southford  the  security  and  blessing 
of  pure  water.  The  work  you  have  done,  while  you  were 
opposed  and  discouraged  by  those  from  whom  you  had  a right 
to  expect  sympathy  and  help,  will  make  for  the  prosperity  of 
this  Island,  and  will  have  an  enduring  effect  for  generations 
to  come  upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  its  people. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  GROVES. 


Carisbrooke. 


